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PLMAXLIBEASY 


E had thought about offering a cash prize of 
$736.33 for the correct pronunciation of this 
word, making the offer to persons who are at 

present alive in any portion of the world, but after an- 
other think we thought it wholy unfair, as there would 
be many people needing the money who would be 
slaughtered before word could reach them, and so many 
already dead that it might appear as if we were discrim- 
inating. So we thought again that in lieu of cash, we 
would offer some good advice that we know to be abso- 

lutely harmless, in fact, if one should swallow all of it, recovery would be possible. 

The advice was fathered by a thoughtful think in the minds of many Fruit Growers 

who have fruit tree troubles to contend with. Many of 

them , by careful investigation and experimental work, 

have found Fall Spraying very profitable and are already 

preparing to do more of it this season. The thinking 

period has about closed and the acting is at hand. Ask 

your neighbor who has tried it, or ask someone in con- 

nection with the state work, if it is advisable. If con- 

vinced it is worth a trial write at once to P. O. Box 712, 

Rochester, N. Y., for price on Lime and Sulphur to do 

the work. Your letter will be delivered to 


The Rex Company 


SCHELTZ--The Tailor 


111 North Aurora Street 


Next to Alhambra 


Suits, Overcoats, Balmacaans 


Pheonix Silk Hose Guaranteed 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Issued at Ithaca N. Y., monthly from July to November inclusive, and 
semi-monthly from December to June inclusive 


(Application for entry as second-class matter at the post 
office at Ithaca, N. Y., pending. ) 


These puplications include the annual Register, for which a charge of twenty-five 
cents a copy is made, and the following publications, any one of which will be sent 
gratis and postfree upon request : 


General Circular of Information for Prospective Students, 

Announcement of the College of Arts and Sciences, 

Courses of Instruction in the College of Arts and Sciences. 

Announcement of the Sibley College of Mechanical Engineering and Mechanic Arts, 

Announcement of the College of Civil Engineering, 

Announcement of the College of Law. 

Announcement of the College of Architecture, 

Announcement of the Medical College. 

Announcement of the New York State College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the Winter Courses in the College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the New York State Veterinary College, 

Announcement of the Graduate School, 

Announcement of the Summer Session, 

The Annual Reports of the President and the Treasurer, 

Pamphlet on Prizes. samples of entrance and scholarship examination papers, special 
departmental announcements, etc. 


Correspondence concerning the publications of the University should be addressed to 


The Registrar of Cornell University 


ITHACA,N. Y. 


“—_ York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University 


B. T. GALLOWAY, Director 


The College of Agriculture is one of several co-ordinate colleges comprising Cornell 
University. The work of the College is of three general kinds: The regular teachlng 
work of the undergraduate and graduate grade ; the experiment work ; the extension 
work. The resident instruction falls in the following groups : 

1. Four-year course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in (B.S.). When 
desired, the last two years may be chosen in subjects pertaining to landscape architec- 
ture and out-door art. or to home economics. In the GraduateSchool of the Univer- 
sity students may secure the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees (M.S. in Agr. and Ph.D.) 

2. Special work, comprising one or two years : (a) Agriculture special ; (b) Nature 
study special or normal course, 

3. Winter-Course of 12 weeks: (a) General Agriculture ; (b) Dairy Industry ; (c) 
Poultry Husbandry ; (d Horticulture ; (e) Home Economics. 


The instruction is divided among twenty-two departments as follows: 


Farm Practice and Farm Crops 

Farm Management 

Agricultural Chemistry 

Plant Physiology 

Plant Pathology 

Soil Technology 

Plant Breeding 

Entomology, Biology and 
Natur 3-study 

Horticulture 

Pomology 


Animal Husbandry 
Poultry Husbandry 
Dairy Industry 
Farm Mechanics 
Forestry 

Rural Art 
Drawing 

Home Economics 
Meterology 

Rural Economy 
Rural Education 
Extension Teaching 
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Trees at Wholesale 


W. & T. Smith Company 


GENEVA, N. Y. 


SRR RS 











Write for Catalogue and Prices 


Our trees are not lowest in price, but we guarantee 
QUALITY and PURITY of varieties, saa “ 


nursery stock is the cheapest. 
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WELL ROTTED 


Chr. Hansen’s 


HORSE MANURE | Dairy Preparations 


DRIED and GROUND 


(Diamond Brand Compost) 


A natural manure for the use of Truck 
Growers, Farmers aud General Farming 
Purposes. 

It is largely Hamusand rich in Plant Foods- 
Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Potash— 
which are immediately available. “ 

Positively free from weed seeds. 

It will please the most critical grower and 
insure good results. 


Put up in bags of 100 lbs. each. 





Write for Circular “'R” and prices 


New York Stable Manure Co. 


273 Washington Street 
Jersey City, N.J. 
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are known for their 


Strength, Purity and Reliability 


Rennet Extract Cheese Color 
Butter Color Lactic Ferment Culture 
Rennet Tablets and Cheese Color Tablets 


HANSEN’S DANISH 
DAIRY PREPARATIONS 


are the Leaders and endorsed by 
makers of Fine Butter 
and Cheese. 


Hansen’s means ‘‘ Quality.” 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
Box 1095 
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International Harvester Engines 
Give You Cheapest Power 


\ i 7ISE farmers buy International 
Harvester engines—Mogul or 
Titan—engines of standard construction 
with such features as accurately fitted piston 
and rings, extra large valves, prompt repair 
service, use of cheapest local fuel—features 
that make them last by far the longest and 
save the most money in the end. 
Be sure when you buy your engine that it 
is an I H C engine, and you will be sure of 
best material and best construction. They 


are made portable, stationary, or skidded; 
vertical or horizontal; air or water-cooled. Sizes 
range from 1 to 50-H. P. They operate on both 
low and high grade fuels, 

Not every local dealer can show you International 
Harvester engines. Write us for interesting cata- 
logues and full information, and we will tell you the 
name of the local dealer who handles our engines. 


The IHC Line 

GRAIN AND HAY 

MACHINES 

Binders, Reapers 
Headers, Mowers 
Rakes, Stackers 
Hay Loaders 
Hay Presses 

CORN MACHINES 
Planters, Pickers 
Binders, Cultivators 
Ensilage Cutters 
Shellers, Shredders 

TILLAGE 

Peg, Spring-Tooth, 
and Disk Harrows 
Cultivators 

GENERAL LINE 
Oil and Gas Engines 
Oil Tractors 
Manure Spreaders 
Cream Separators 
Farm Wagons 


Knife Grinders 
Binder Twine 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 


CHICAGO 
Champion 


USA 


NX Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 
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eweys Ready Ration 


> 25 per cent Protein 
Guaranteed Analysis: ;: - %.. 


50.” “ Carbohydrates 





COMPOSITION : 

Eagle Distillers Dried Grains, Choice Cotton Seed Meal, Old Process Linseed 
Oil Meal, Winter Wheat Bran and Middlings, Pure Hominy Feed, Malt Sprouts, 
¥% per cent Salt. 

Dewey’s Ready Ration, when fed in connection with the home. grown hay, straw, 
fodder, ensilage and roots. forms a perfectly balanced ration. It is a complete 
grain ration for dairy cows. No other feed or grain need be fed with it. 


The Feed Question 


The feed question is not or should not be of price per ton, but of ‘‘ how much 
milk will each dollar’s worth of feed produce.’’ Dewey’s Ready Ration is worth 
all it costs because it is scientifically blended from the highest grade feeds to produce 
for youall the milk possible for each dollar that you pay. ‘‘The proof of the pudding 
is in the eating.’’ Try Dewey’s Ready Ration. Give it a chance to convince. 


THE DEWEY BROS. CO. 


Box 577 BLANCHESTER, OHIO 
Write for prices on 3D ( Dewey's Distillers Dried) Grains. 


Dixie Brand Cotton Seed Meal 


THE CHEAPEST SOURCE OF 
PROTEIN FOR DAIRY COWS 


HUMPHREYS-GODWIN CO. Memphis, Tenn. 


“ SCALECIDE” 


TRADE MARK Rego. U. S. Pat. OFFICE 


DON’T NEGLECT FALL SPRAYING. Get Ready Now! 


Many trees can be saved that would die before Spring if unsprayed, “Scalecide” 
will positively destroy San Jose and Cottony Maple Scale, 
Pear Psylla, etc., without injury to the trees. 

_Many of the finest orchards in the cuuntry have heen sprayed with “SCALECIDE”’ for the past 
eight years, producing record cropsand prize winning fruit. It costs less tospray with “SCALECIDE” 
than Lime Sulphur, and does better work, We stake our reputation on this assertion. 

Write today for our booklet, *‘Scalecide the Tree Saver.’ Sent free on request. 
Our Service Department furnishes everything for the orchard at mony-saving prices. Tell us your 


needs. B. G. PRATT CO., 50 Church St., New York City 
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As useful as a binder 


That just about explains the advantages of 
the B-L-K MILKER over hand milking. 

The B-L-K Milker makes the work easier, 
cuts the time required in two, and insures 
greater cleanliness of the milk. 


B-L-K Milkers 


have never hurt the milk flow unless im- 
properly used. The B-L-K machines can be 
handled by good farm hand and the milk 
produced have a“low,bacteria_ count. , - 


—s 


Write for booklet on B-L-K Milkers---FRE 
aa je a a ee ESE = a ere“ 
This book ,will tell you why we believe B-L-K 
Milkers are easiest tooperate and cheapest to main- 
tain. It shows the merits of our Universal Teat 
Cup It illustrates our different types of machines— 


the partition and the single cow machines as well 
as the Standard, which is shown above. 


_ Get the book and see about how you could install an outfit in your dairy. B-L-K Milkers have 
increased profits for thousands of dairymen. Why not for you? Get the book now—today. 


D. H. BURRELL & CO. 
503 Albany St. Little Falls, N. ¥Y. 


Manufacturers also of ‘‘Simplex’’ Cream Separators and other ‘‘Simplex’’ specialties. 


“THE BEST IN THE WORLD.”’ 


Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


$14,105.50 in prize money was divided amongst 225 
breeders of purebred registered Holstein cattle during 
last year. This isa part of our system of Advanced 
Registration of milk records. The prizes, 673 innumber, 

, range from $40 to $5. Breeders are limited to three 
prizes in each of our four divisions. Wealthy owners 
have no advantage over those of limited means. Here is 
an additional reason for purchasing purebred registered 
Holstein cattle. 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION of America 
Box 196 Brattleboro, Vt. 
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Agricultural 
Books 


By this time you have gotten your text 
books but you will find others from time to 
time useful in your work. Many of those 
books recommended to you we carry in stock. 
Of those we do not we willsend for. We 
have orders going in to the publishers every 
day. 


Report Covers 


and Paper 


Nearly all departments are now having re- 
ports made of work done and the report must 
be in a manilla cover. The Co-op. manilla 
covers are made of a good grade manilla. You 
will notice that the paper does no break when 
folded. You should use Co-op. paper for 
your report. 


THE CO-OP 


is in Morrill Hall 
On the Campus 
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THE NEW APPLE LAW 


Why It Was Needed and What It Hopes to Accomplish 
By Halsey B. Knapp 


Assistant Professor of Pomology, New York State College of Agriculture 


HE New York Apple Grading and 
Branding Law which went into 
effect July 1, 1914, is distinctly 

a fruit-growers’ measure. It was 
formulated by a committee selected 
by fruit-growers’ organizations and 
was enacted through pressure 
brought to bear by the same associa- 
tions. A knowledge of the origin of 


the measure furnishes the only en- 


dorsement that it needs. 

Back of the whole movement lies 
the recognition of the sound business 
principle that any permanent trade 
must be based on reliability, that the 
keynote of all business and commerce 
must be confidence, that trade and 
commerce not so based can flourish 
only so long as the article in question 
can be obtained in sufficient quantity 
from no other source. 

Sentiment among New York State 
fruit-growers has been crystallizing 
for many years into the belief that a 
law was necessary that would stand- 
ardize a barrel of apples and that 
would guarantee to the purchaser an 
article worth the money. Evidence 
of the need for such a measure in 
this state is not lacking. One does 
not have to consult the files of trade 
journals many years back to find that 
there wasa time when the Virginia 
York Imperial brought fifty cents a 
barrel less on the New York market 
than did New York Baldwins, sup- 


posedly of the same grade. To-day 
on the same market the York Im- 
perial brings fifty cents to a dollar 
more per barrel than do our Baldwins. 
The York Imperial has not improved 
in quality and the Baldwin has not 
deteriorated in quality during these 
years, but the average barrel of 
Virginia York Imperial is much 
better packed to-day, while our 
Baldwins are as unreliable as ever. 
Virginia hasa grading and branding 
law. 

Western fruit-growers have shipped 
their fruit from one coast to the other 
and have taken the better class of 
trade in every one of our large cities. 
It is impossible to purchase New 
York apples on fruit stands or from 
high class grocers in New York, 
Poughkeepsie, Troy, Albany, Sche- 
nectady, Syracuse, Buffalo and even 
Rochester in the heart of the world’s 
greatest apple belt. You ask for an 
apple and you get a western apple. 
If we except the apples grown at 
Bailiwick how many have been able 
to secure New York apples worthy of 
the name at any store in Ithaca? 
Western apples are packed under 
rigid supervision and subject to in- 
spection by the association through 
which they are sold. The western 
grower is no more honest than the 
eastern grower, but he has been saved 
from self destruction by force of 
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circumstances. Transportation charges 
are too high for him to ship any but 
the best fruit east, every apple must 
be worthy a place in the package. It 
would be better in some ways if 
markets were not so accessible to 
New York fruit- growers. 

In the markets of the world the 
story is the same. Canadian apples 
sell at a premium of at least fifty 
cents a barrel over the same varieties 
grown on this side of the St. Lawrence. 


In fact the excellence of the pack has 
at times appeared to be in inverse 
ratio to the number of x’s on the 
head of the barrel. <A single barrel 
dishonestly packed injures not only 
the reputation of the man who packed 
it, if his identity is ever known, but 
it injures the reputation of New York 
grown fruit. Therein lies the pro- 
blem which the law is designed to 
meet. The honest packer is entitled 
to protection and it is intended that 


EXPLAINING THE APPLE LAW TO FRUIT GROWERS 


Canada has a grading and branding 


law. Our consuls have repeatedly 
stated without qualification that New 
York fruit-growers can not hope to 
increase foreign demand so long as 
the pack is unchanged. 

The only way to better conditions 
is first to face them as they exist. New 
York apples have always been rated 
high in quality. Their present low 
rating can not be attributed to defi- 
ciency in this respect. Enough New 
York apples have been packed and 
are packed dishonestly to seriously 
damage the reputation of our fruit. 


he shall receive it. We are not 
particularly concerned with what 
happens to the dishonest man. 

The time is ripe for such a measure. 
If we sell our apples in the future we 
will sell them on their merit. Apples 
are too plentiful, and they may be 
obtained too easily from other sections 
to make it a matter of compulsion for 
consumers to buy of us. This will 
be increasingly true from year to 
year asthe new plantings approach 
the period of full bearing. 

The law demands no more of apple 
growers and dealers than the public 
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has demanded of fertilizer and feed 
manufacturers, makers of patent 
medicines and many others, namely 
that the label shall state the character 
and quality of goods in the package. 
The law establishes four different 
grades or classes of apples, but it im- 
poses no restrictions concerning the 
kind of fruit that shall be packed, so 
long as the barrel is marked in ac- 
cordance with what it is. To that 
no honest man may object. Every 
barrel or box must be labeled with 
the true name of the variety, the 
grade or class of apples contained in 
the package, the name and address of 
the packer or the person by whose 
authority the fruit is packed and the 
minimum size of the fruit in the 
package. Further than this if the 
fruit falls below the percentage of 
tolerance provided for the different 
grades it must be stated in just what 
respect the fruit is deficient, whether 
scabby, wormy, not hand picked, etc. 
This requirement holds for every 
grade. More valuable than any 
specification of grade is the require- 
ment that the man’s name and ad- 
dress shall appear on the barrel. 
This has proved the most valuable 
feature of similar laws in other states 
and in Canada. Copies of the 
measure may be obtained from the 
Department of Agriculture, at Albany, 
or from the College of Agriculture. 


It is hoped that by means of this 
law a barrel of New York apples may 
come to possess a permanent and uni- 
form rating in the apple world, that 
it shall become as reliable as a pair of 
Douglas shoes, a can of Royal Baking 
Powder, a Gillette safety razor or a 
McCormick grain binder. 

Immediate results should not be 
looked for. It has taken some time 
for the public to lose confidence in 
our fruit, it will require some time to 
regain it. There is no time like the 
present for the working out of such a 
law. Apples are cheap due to an un- 
usual combination of circumstances 
and will be sent to markets in which 
they ordinarily are not known. Let 
them carry with them the assurance 
that New York grown fruit is sold on 
merit, that it is fruit of quality backed 
by an honest pack. Many men have 
come to see that the year 1896 was 
one of the best that fruit-growers 
have known; it may be that 1914 will 
be productive of equal good. 

It speaks well for the fruit- growers 
of New York State that they have 
voluntarily expressed a willingness to 
‘‘let the label tell’’ on a barrel of 
apples. Fruit-growers and _fruit- 
growing in this state have come to a 
parting of the ways. A step in ad- 
vance has been taken, a forerunner 
we hope, of better things. 


ROME BEAUTY AND JONATHAN ORCHARD 







































































































































































































































































HE business of dairying naturally 
divides itself into two divisions, 
first, the production and sale of 

milk, and second, the manufacture of 

the various kinds of dairy products. 

In New York State, dairy industry 

ranks as one of the important branches 

of Agriculture, as is shown by the 
following table taken from the last 
census report. 


Number of cows in New York 
ON th tek ip cope, cea csnag 
Number of pounds of milk 
produced in 1909 in New 
WORK FRRRE cence 
Number of pounds of butter 
produced in 1909 in New 


1,509,594 


6,546,074,427 


Ce ee See 69,358,918 
Number of pounds of cheese 

produced in 1909 in New 

RAMEE ch 115,408, 222 


The total value of dairy products in 
New York State for the year 1909 
was over $77,800,000 as compared with 
over $55,000,000, as shown by the 
census report of 1900. It would seem 
from these figures that the business of 
dairying in New York State was 
rapidly increasing, but it must be con- 
fessed that the great increase in the 
value of dairy products during the 
past decade is due to an increase in 
price rather than an increase in the 
volume of production. There has 
been only a comparatively slight in- 
crease in the number of dairy Cows in 
New York State, and the increase in 
milk production per cow per year is 
only about 37 pounds. These figures 
should have a great deal of significance 
when compared with the increase in 
the cost of production and manufac- 
ture of dairy products, which has been 
far in advance of the increase in price 
received for dairy products. 

Investigation has shown that many 
producers of milk and manufacturers 
of dairy products are either doing bus- 
iness at a loss or else on so small a 
margin of profit that the owner does 
not receive a decent wage for his work. 


BUSINESS METHODS IN DAIRY INDUSTRY 


H. E. Ross 


Professor of Dairy Industry, Cornell University 










There are several reasons for the 

small margin of profit received by 
mauy dairymen and probably the chief 
one is the lack of application of busi- 
ness methods. The milk producer 
has in many cases kept cows in his 
herd which did little more than pay 
for the food they ate, and in many in- 
stances, they did not dothat, but were 
being kept at an actual loss. During 
the past few years, Cow Testing Asso- 
ciations have been formed among milk 
producers, which have for their object 
the weeding out of unprofitable cows 
from the herd. The method followed 
in these Associations is to weigh the 
milk and test it for butter fat, morn- 
ing and night, from each member of 
the herd, once per month, during the 
entire lactation period. This will give 
a good estimate of the profitableness 
or unprofitableness of each animal. In 
almost every herd where no previous 
record had been kept, unprofitable 
cows have been found. A good ex- 
ample of the lack of application of 
business methods to milk production 
was shown in the case of one man 
who was very reluctant about placing 
a certain cow in his herd in the Test- 
ing Association. His reluctance was 
due to the fact that the owner thought 
the cow was too poor a producer to 
pay for the expense and trouble of 
having her tested. He finally con- 
sented to place her in the Association 
and she proved to be the most profit- 
able animal in his herd. This dairy- 
man was doubly blamable. The cow 
mentioned was eight years old and 
she had been kept those eight years 
with the owner not only in ignorance 
of her value, but in the belief that 
she was an inferior animal. 

Many manufacturers of dairy pro- 
ducts are slow to apply business 
methods to their business. One com- 
mon source of loss is the failure to re- 
move all the fat possible from the milk 
during the process of separation. The 
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losses sustained can be illustrated bya 
concrete example. A factory separa- 
tor should skim as close as .o5%. If 
through carelessness and inattention, 
the separator is allowed to get insuch 
condition that it skims to only .1%, 
there is a loss of .05% of fat more than 
would normally be expected. This 
may seem like a small percentage, but 
in 5,000 pounds of skimmed milk there 
would be a loss of 2.5 pounds of fat 
which at 30c per pound would have a 


FIG. 


value of 75c. Inone year this loss 
would amount to $273.75. Think of 
(or better still compute ) the enormous 
loss that there would be in 50,000 
pounds of skimmed milk in one_ year. 
Many operators of farm separators 
claim that they do not care if the 
skimmed milk does contain more than 
the normal percentage of fat, since 
the skimmed milk is fed to pigs and 
calves. While it is true that the but- 
ter fat isa good food, it is in most 
cases an exceedingly expensive one, 
If the fat were removed and sold in 
the form of butter, it would purchase 
enough feed to far exceed from an 
economic standpoint, its value as a 
food for animals. 

Butter consists largely of fat plus 
some water, saltand casein. The dif- 
ference between the amount of fat in 
a given amount of cream, and the 
amount of butter obtained from that 
cream, is called overrun or churn 


yield, and within certain limits it is 
desirable to get a large churn yield. 
Many creamerymen pay little atten- 
tion to checking their losses from this 
source. A concrete problem will il- 
lustrate its importance. If a cream- 
eryman received 500 pounds of butter 
fat per day and did not obtain within 
2% of the overrun which should be 
obtained, the loss would be ro pounds. 
At 30c per pound this would mean a 
loss of $3.00 per day, and a loss of 


I—TYPES OF SANITARY MILK PAILS 


$1,095 in a year. The larger the 
amount of product handled, the 
greater would be the amount lost. 
Other losses in dairy industry fre- 
quently result from keen competition. 
When milk is scarce, buyers will often 
offer in advance, prices which later 
developments will not warrant their 
paying. Also milk dealers will con- 
tract to take larger amounts of milk 
than their business needs, and are not 
able to handle the surplus to advan- 
tage. Inthe same way, milk dealers, 
in order to secure trade, will fre- 
quently cut prices until there is no 
profit realized from the transaction, or 
so little that it does not pay for the 
trouble of handling the trade. This 
is particularly true in the case of some 
restaurant and hotel trades. 
Dealers in milk and dairy products 
are greatly handicapped by the perish- 
ability of the products handled. Good 
and efficient methods of refrigeration 
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are absolutely essential and refrigera- 
tion is expensive. Milk itself is an 
excellent medium for bacteria which 
soon cause it to spoil, and a low tem- 
perature is imperative to prevent bac- 
terial action. 

Probably no one thing has caused 
more trouble or loss in the dairy busi- 
ness than a misunderstanding between 
the dairyman and the consumer, for 
certainly such a misunderstanding does 
exist. Everyone has for the past few 
years heard more or less about clean 
milk, and the dangers that lurk in 
dirty milk. Milk is one of our best 
foods, and hundreds of infants in New 
York State alone, are entirely depen- 
dent upon it. For this reason, if for 
no other, the conditions which sur- 
round milk production should be as 
cleanly and sanitary as possible. Of- 
tentimes, however, the consumer does 
not realize that the demand for added 
cleanliness in milk production means 
an added expense to the producer, and 
this added expense must come from 
the pocket of the consumer. The 
consumer also makes many demands 
which are not consistent with good 
dairy practices. A case in point is 
the demand that milk must be deliv- 
ered at the very early hours of the 
morning, long before people have 
arisen. Thisdemand is made with 
the idea that milk delivered at this 
time is fresher than if delivered later 
in the day. Asa matter of fact, the 
milk is usually from twelve to twenty- 
four hours older than it otherwise 
would be if delivered at reasonable 
hours, and after delivery the milk sits 
in the sun until the consumer sees fit 
to remove it. (See Figure 2). The 
hour at which this milk is delivered 
is so early that the bottles received by 
the customer on the previous day are 
not set out where they can be collected 
by the drivers, with the result that a 
second trip must be made in order to 
collect the bottles, Much more milk 
spoils than otherwise would if it were 
fresher. All of these things add 
greatly to the cost of delivering to 
the consumer and for which he must 
pay. 
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We were one time told of a certain 
village in which the consumers de- 
manded that the milk be delivered 
warm, the idea being that milk freshly 
drawn is warm, and therefore that 
milk delivered at a high temperature 
must be fresh. The milk dealers were 
obliged to warm the milk before de- 
livery, thereby adding greatly to the 
cost of handling and injuring its keep- 
ing quality, since the high tempera- 
ture was favorable for bacterial growth. 

In many cases the milk producer 
does not understand the position of 
the consumer any better than his posi- 
tion is understood. It is a common 
remark of some dairymen that they 
have no trouble in using the milk 
produced in their own herd, and see 
no reason why other people should. 
Such dairymen forget that the milk 
which they produce must oftentimes 
travel hundreds of miles and may be 
from thirty-six to forty-eight hours 
old before it reaches the ultimate con- 
sumer. In sucha case, even a mod- 
erate, initial bacterial contamination 
might increase to such an extent that 
by the time it reached the city con- 
sumer, it would be unfit for food. It 
cannot be denied that the milk pro- 
ducer has peculiarities and prejudices 
the same as has the consumer, and 
oftentimes these have stood in the 
way of financial betterment. We have 
stated that the production of clean 
milk costs more than the production 
of dirty milk, and this is true so far 
as complete equipment of a sanitary 
dairy is concerned. ‘There are some 
things however, whose cost is com- 
paratively slight which greatly aid in 
producing clean milk. One of these 
is the small top or covered milk pail 
(See Figure 1). Probably no one 
thing will do more towards aiding in 
the production of clean milk than will 
this simple and comparatively inex- 
pensive piece of apparatus, yet many 
dairymen seem to have an inherent 
prejudice against it. We have yet to 
find a single dairyman who, after hav- 
ing given the sanitary milk pail a fair 
trial, would go back to the unsani- 
tary type. 
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To be successful, the dairyman must 
produce a product of uniformily high 
quality, and no one who is producing 
dairy products of inferior quality has 
a right to complain of receiving low 
prices. Itisa general rule that infer- 
ior products bring inferior prices. We 
recently met a dairyman who was sell- 
ing butter far above the highest mar- 
ket quotations in a locality where most 


We call to mind the case of another 
milk producer, who was selling a good 
quality of milk at 8c per quart. After 
making a thorough canvass of his cus- 
tomers he decided that he could sell 
enough certified milk at 12c per quart 
to warrant the production of this grade 
of milk. Inashort time he had a 
ready sale for all the milk he could 
produce. It cost him only one cent 


FIG. 2—BOTTLE OF MILK EXPOSED TO RAYS OF SUN 


-of the butter made was of very inferior 
quality, and sold to renovating plants 
instead of being put on the market as 
ordinary butter. Before working up 
his special trade, this particular dairy- 
man was told that it would be an im- 
possibility to obtain anything above 
the regular market price, as more than 
this had never been asked in that 
region. In less than three months he 


had twice as many orders as he could 
fill. 


more per quart to produce the certi- 
fied milk than it did the ordinary 
grade, and the three cents was added 
to the profit he formerly received. 

It should be the aim of dairymen, 
collectively and individually, to do 
everything in their power to bring be- 
fore the public the food value of dairy 
products. Merchants handling other 
lines of goods have for a long time 
used this method of bringing certain 
articles before the buying public in 
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order to increase their sales. Cer- 
tainly no kind of food stuff better war- 
rants advertising than do dairy pro- 
ducts. Itis a well known fact among 
dairymen that the American people 
consume very little cheese, especially 
the soft and fancy cheeses. The U. 
S. Department of Agriculture has re- 
cently issued a communication to 
dairymen urging them to manufacture 
and bring before the public those kinds 
of cheese ordinarily imported from 
abroad. On account of the present 
European war, it will be a long time 
before European mantufacturers can 
resume the making of ohese brands of 
cheese, and now is an rpportunity for 
American cheese makes to secure this 
kind of trade. 


OR a number of years the need has 
been felt for more funds that 
might be used in extending or 

democratizing the accumulated knowl- 

edge on agricultural subjects. The 

Federal Government, through the De- 

partment of Agriculture, and the 

various States, through their agri- 
cultural colleges, have been engaged 
in numerous lines of extension acti- 
vities. Large appropriations have 
been made by the Federal Govern- 
ment for demonstration work within 
the States. State legislatures have 
also made appropriations for this 
purpose, due to the demands on the 
part of the people for help other than 
could be given through publications, 
farmers’ institutes, and other means. 

Through efforts on the part of 
officers of the Federal Department of 

Agriculture and state agricultural 

colleges, a satisfactory cooperative 

plan for aiding extension was finally 
developed, resulting in the passage 
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THE LEVER EXTENSION ACT 


What It Is, and How It Will Operate 
By B. T. Galloway 


Director, New York State College of Agriculture 









Dairy products are not only good 
foods, but some of them, especially 
milk, are an absolute necessity. There 
was recently the prospect of a general 
railroad strike, and nearly all of the 
leading American newspapers in com- 
menting on the prospect of such a 
strike, mentioned the fact that one of 
the most serious results would be the 
shortage of the milk supply in our 
larger cities. Both on account of this 
necessity of dairy products, and on 
account of their high food value, those 
dairymen who apply business methods 
to the production, manufacture and 
marketing of dairy products will profit 
financially. 


on May 8, 1914, of what has come to be 
known as the Smith-Lever Extension 
Act. This act provides for coopera- 
tive agricultural extension work be- 
tween the agricultural colleges in the 
several States and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. It pro- 
vides further that the cooperative 
agricultural extension work ‘shall 
consist in the giving of instruction 
and practical demonstrations in agri- 
culture and home economics to persons 
not attending or resident in said col- 
leges in several communities and im- 
parting to such persons information 
on said subjects through field de- 
monstrations, publications, and other- 
wise.’’ It is furthermore specifically 
provided that the work to be 
performed shall be mutually agreed 
upon by the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the state agricultural college, or 
colleges, receiving the benefits of the 
act. 

It will be noted that the primary 
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intent of the act is to give instruction 
and practical demonstrations to 
persons not attending nor resident in 
agriculturalcolleges. In other words, 
it is the intent of this act to make it 
practicable to carry to the people, on 
their own farms and in their own 
farm homes, accumulated agricultural 
information that will prove useful and 
helptul. The fundamental idea of 
the work is demonstrational ; to teach 
by showing how to do things, rather 
than by talking about how to do things. 

In order that the work may be 
satisfactorily administered, it is to be 
handled on a project basis ; that is, 
each line of work is to be specifically 
and definitely set forth as a project, 
and when this project is agreed upon 
between the representatives of the 
Federal Department of Agriculture 
and the Agricultural college the work 
will proceed. 

In order to meet the expenses of 
the work the Federal Government 
appropriates for the first year the sum 
of $480,000 or $10,000 for each State. 


This sum becomes a fixed appropria- 
tion, so that each State will receive 
annually $10,000 provided that the 
State Legislature assents to the pro- 


visions of the act. In addition to 
the $10,000, each State will receive 
after the first year, for seven years, 
an increased appropriation based on 
the relation that the rural population 
of the State has to the total rural 
population of all the States, as de- 
termined by the next preceding 
census. States with a large rural 
population, therefore, will receive 
proportionately larger amounts than 
those with a smaller rural population. 
It is also provided that after the first 
year each State shall, through the 
action of its legislature or from other 
sources, provide an amount equal to 
that furnished by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 
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It has been the desire of those in: 
the Department of Agriculture 
charged with the administration of 
this and similar work, to bring about 
such harmonious relations in the 
handling of the Lever Act as will 
eliminate possibility of overlapping or 
conflict within the States. In order 
to accomplish this, there will be in 
each State, connected with the agri- 
cultural college, a recognized depart- 
ment or division with a proper officer 
in charge, through which all extension 
activities will be conducted. The 
projects already agreed upon by the 
State College of Agriculture (New 
York) and the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington, provide fo 
cooperation in connection with thr 
extension work in home economics, 
farm management, farm crops, and 
pomology. 

As already indicated, under the 
terms of the Lever Act the amount 
contributed by the Federal Govern- 
ment for 1914-15 will be $10,000. 
Each year thereafter, for seven years, 
there will be appropriated an ad- 
ditional amount of $19,536. At the 
end of seven years, and for each 
succeeding year thereafter the State 
will receive $170,195 of federal funds. 
If a like amount is contributed annual- 
ly by the College, the total annual 
appropriation at the end of seven 
years will be $340,390. The wording 
of the act is such that funds necessary 
in order to get the Federal funds may 
be appropriated by the Legislature, 
by counties, or by municipalities, or 
may be contributed by private indi- 
viduals or groups of individuals. In 
all cases, however, the funds contri- 
buted within a State must be turned 
over to the State College of Agri- 
culture, since it is the responsible 
agent for handling such funds under 
the terms of the act. 





THE CLIMATE OF NEW YORK IN RELATION TO 
AGRICULTURE 


ARTICLE NO. 3 


By Wilford M. 


Wilson 


Professor of Meteorology, Cornell University 


( EprTor’s NoTe.—This is the third of a series of articles dealing with the agriculture of 


New York State. 


ROADLY speaking the general 
type of farming in New York as 
well as elsewhere is determined 

mainly by the climate, the soil and the 
markets. Judicious management may 
increase the fertility of the soil, 
market facilities may be improved, 
but climate is permanent and uncon- 
trollable. For this reason a crop 
scheme to be successful must fit into 
the climate of the locality. It should 
neither overlap the climate nor fall 
short of it, for a misfit in this respect 
invites loss, if not disaster. 

That long experience has taught 
the farmers of New York the limita- 
tions and vicissitudes of its climate is 
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The series will be continued in the January issue. ) 


evidenced by the success of its agri- 
culture, but it cannot be doubted that 
a serious study of the climate for the 
past fifty years from the viewpoint of 
actual records would be helpful in 
supplementing experience, and in 
some instances probably suggestive 
of profitable modifications of crop 
management. 

In approaching this subject it seems 
necessary to distinguish clearly be- 
tween weather and climate in their 
relations to agriculture. By the term 
weather is meant the condition or 
state of the atmosphere at a given in- 
stant of time with respect to five 
things, namely, temperature, precipi- 
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FIG. I.—CLIMATIC DIVISIONS OF NEW YORK. 
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EIG. 2.—AVERAGE DATE OF LAST KILLING FROST IN SPRING 


tation, sunshine, humidity and wind. 
A combination of these five elements 
constitutes the weather. Each element 


produces its effect on the growing 
plant, hence, its growth in a single 
day, so far asthe weather is concerned, 
is a measure of the combined effect of 


the five elements for that day. Since 
this continues day by day from seed- 
time to harvest the yield at maturity 
is the product of the weather for the 
season. 

Climate is a generalized summary of 
all the weather that has occurred at a 
given place during a long period of 
time. Sinceit includes all the weather 
its elements are the same as the 
weather elements but it deals mainly 
with averages and extremes instead of 
the conditions that exist for a single 
instant as does the weather. Hence, 
the average yield of a given crop, say 
for a period of 20 years, so far as re- 
lated to these five factors, is a product 
of the climate for that period in the 
same way that the yield for a single 
season is the product of the weather 
for that season. When observations 
of the weather have been made daily 


for a period of 20 years or more the 
record usually will include all vicissi- 
tudes of weather likely to occur at 
that place. These data then may be 
arranged to show what the average 
and extremes of weather at that place 
have been, and,since there is no reason 
to believe that the past was different 
from the present, at least in historic 
times, it is safe to assume that similar 
conditions will continue to obtain in 
the future. 


FACTORS THAT CONTROL CLIMATE. 


The climate of a place mainly is the 
product of five factors, namely, the 
latitude or distance from the equator, 
the relative distribution of land and 
water, elevation above sea level, prox- 
imity to mountain ranges, and general 
surrounding topography. 

Of these, latitude is the most im- 
portant, because it determines both 
the intensity of the insolation (heat) 
received from the sun and its duration 
or the time the sun is above the hori- 
zon. Climate based upon distance 
from the equator is called solar climate. 
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The tropical, temperate and frigid 
zones are divisions of solar climate. 

If the earth were level and homo- 
geneous, that is all land or all water, 
the climate of all places equally dis- 
tant from the equator would be iden- 
tical, but the great diversity of 
physical environment along the paral- 
lels of latitude modifies profoundly 
the effect of the sun’s heat and thus 
gives widely differing climates to 
places equally distant from the equa- 
tor. This effect of environment is 
called physical climate. 

New York is included within about 
4° of latitude which gives a mean 
annual temperature differing by about 
4° Fahr. between the northern and 
southern borders. This difference in 
solar climate, however, is small when 
compared with that resulting from the 
diverse topography of the State such 
as its lakes, valleys, plateaus, and 
mountain ranges. Infact there exist 
within the limits of the State nearly 
perfect types of the three grand divi- 
sions of physical climate, namely, 
marine, continental and mountain, 
represented by the marine climate of 
Long Island, the continental climate 
of the interior plateaus, and the 
mountainous climate of the Adiron- 
dack regions. Between these types 
and within the limits of the State may 
be found nearly every gradation of 
physical climate. 

While the climate of localities 
within the regions noted conforms to 
a greater or less degree to the climatic 
type of the region, the physical envi- 
ronment of every locality, every farm, 
and indeed nearly every field of every 
farm is so diverse that each possesses 
an individual climate of its own that 
differs in some respects from that of 
every other locality, field or farm. 
This is recognized generally in prac- 
tice when a hillside is selected for an 
orchard or a valley avoided for crops 
liable to injury by frost. 

Moreover, the relative importance 
of the four principal climatic elements 
in general agriculture, namely, tem- 
perature, rainfall, sunshine and wind, 
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differ with different crops and at 
different stages of growth. For ex- 
ample, the rainfall of April, May and 
June makes the hay crop. Rainfall 
also is the controlling factor during 
the growing stage of corn, but tem- 
perature and sunshine bring the crop 
to maturity. In fruit culture the 
temperature during the dormant sea- 
son, when winter-killing is likely to 
occur, and again during the blooming 
period often is a dominating factor. 
Thus at certain critical periods each 
crop is dominated by one or another 
climatic factor. 

Manifestly it would not be possible 
at this time to undertake to treat the 
climate of New York in such detail. 
General principles as related to the 
several types of climate found in New 
York only can be discussed, and tothe 
individual farmer must be left the 
task of applying these principles to 
the environment and crop scheme of 
his own farm. 


CLIMATIC DIVISIONS OF NEW YORK. 


For convenience in discussion, New 
York has been divided into ten cli- 
matic divisions, Fig. 1, the climate of 
each division being characterized by 
certain distinguishing features, re- 
sulting from its physical environment. 
For example, the climates of Long 
Island and the Great Lakes divisions 
are influenced mainly by contiguous 
water areas, while those of the plateau 
region approach the continental type, 
modified by elevation above sea level. 

The effect of water, land, and eleva- 
tion on the distribution of tempera- 
ture is best illustrated by the average 
date of the last frost (temperature of 
32° F.) in spring, Fig. 2, the first in 
fall, Fig. 3, and the average length 
(days) of the growing season, Fig. 4. 
Reference to Fig. 2 shows that for the 
average season freezing temperatures 
do not occur along the Great Lakes 
nor over the coastal region after May 
1, while freezing weather is the rule 
over the eastern and western plateaus 
until May 20, and over the more ele- 
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FIG. 4.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS BETWEEN THE LAST FROST IN SPRING AND THE 
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vated parts of the northern plateau 
until June 1, a difference of from 20 
to 30 days in favor of those regions 
that are under the influence of bodies 
of water. 

The effect of environment is empha- 
sized still further by Fig. 3, which 
shows that the first freezing tempera- 
tures of fall occur on an average 20 
to 40 days earlier over the elevated 
sections of the state than near the 
Lakes or along the coast. 
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cleared away by an examination of 
Fig. 4, the average length of the 
growing season, which shows that 
there is a difference of 60 days in the 
length of the average growing season 
between the elevated parts of the 
northern plateau and the east shore of 
Lake Ontario, a difference of 50 days 
between the south shore of Lake Erie 
and the highlands of Allegany and 
Cattaraugus counties, and a difference 
of 60 to 80 days between the average 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, WEATHER BUREAU 


NORMAL ANNUAL PRECIPITATION IN NEW YORK 


(From all records available.) 


Seale of Shades (inches) : 
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It also indicates clearly that the 
smaller lakes of the central] part of the 
State, and even the larger rivers, such 
as the Hudson and Mohawk, exert a 
profound influence on the temperature 
over adjacent lands. 

But any remaining doubt as to the 
dominating influence of these physical 
factors on local climate, so far as 
temperature is concerned, must be 


More than 45 


a 
season of the eastern plateau and that 
of Long Island. 

To what degree and how far inland 
the tempering effect of a body of water 
is appreciable cannot be answered 
definitely. It depends upon three 
things, namely the volume of water, 
the direction of the prevailing winds, 
and the slope of the land away from 
the water. Other things being equal 
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it is obvious that the larger the body 
of water the greater its influence on 
the temperature conditions over ad- 
jacent lands. Since the prevailing 
winds in the latitude of New York 
are westerly, the east side of a lake 
enjoys a more even temperature and 
the largest immunity from frost. The 
influence of a body of water extends 
farther inland when the slope away 
from the water is gentle than when 
there is an abrupt rise. This is indi- 
cated by the rapid decrease in the 
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sulting from the surrounding topo- 
graphy. Asa rule valley bottoms and 
low lands are more frosty, and hence 
have a shorter season than the more 
elevated lands and hillsides. This 
would seem to contradict the conclu- 
sions drawn from the charts that the 
more elevated parts of the State are 
coldest and have the shortest season. 
It is true that the average tempera- 
ture decreases with elevation at a rate 
of about 1° F. for each 300 feet rise, 
but there are times, particularly on 
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length of the growing season, Fig. 4, 
along the south shore of Lake Erie 
where the rise away from the water is 
abrupt. 


LOCAL DIFFERENCES IN TEMPERA- 
TURE. 


There are often surprising differ- 
ences in the temperature conditions 
of different parts of the same farm re- 


clear quiet nights, which always favor 
frost, when thisisreversed. At such 
times the strata of air near the ground 
may be 10° or 15° colder than the 
strata of air 40 or 50 feet above the 
surface. ‘This is due in most cases to 
the drainage of the cold air away from 
the hills and its accumulation in the 
low places. Such low places, where 
the cold air accumulates, are called 
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Relation of Avevage Rainfall for April May and June to Yieldof 
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‘‘frost pockets’’ and should _ be 
avoided for orchards or tender crops. 
A walk over a farm at night often will 
reveal the location of ‘‘ frost pockets’’ 
otherwise unsuspected. Farm build- 
ings whenever possible should be 
located on a hillside where there is 
good airdrainage. This insures good 
ventilation, a cool house, and cool 
barns at night. 
RAINFALL IN NEW YORK. 

The distribution of the annual pre- 
cipitation for New York is shown by 
Fig. 5. There is a wide variation in 
the annual amount received in differ- 
ent parts of the State. The counties 
bordering on the south shore of Lake 
Ontario, parts of Yates, Livingston, 
and Ontario, and a narrow strip along 
the west shore of Lake Champlain re- 
ceive the least, about 30 inches 
annually, while the greatest precipita- 
tion occurs over the plateau regions 
amounting to 4oor 50 inches annually. 
As in the case of the temperature, 
elevation and prevailing winds are the 
controlling factors in the distribution 
of rainfall, modified to some extent by 
the average path of cyclonic storms. 

The effect of elevated lands is to in- 





—~-~-Average Rainfall for April May and June 
——Avevage Yield of Hay pev Acre. 
Fig 6 
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crease the precipitation on their wind- 
ward side, which in New York is 
toward the southwest, and to decrease 
it on the leeward side. This is the 
explanation for the comparatively 
heavy rainfall over the highlands of 
Allegany and Cattaraugus counties, 
the lighter rainfall in parts of Yates, 
Livingston, and Ontario counties, the 
heavy precipitation on the southwest 
slope of the Adirondacks, and the 
lighter rainfall along Lake Champlain. 

The cause of the relatively low pre- 
cipitation along the south shore of 
Lake Ontario is not so clear, but 
probably is due to the effect of the 
Lakes on the temperature and vapor 
content of the air in that vicinity. 

The distribution of precipitation by 
months is quite uniform for the State, 
the minimum amount occurring 
generally during the winter and early 
spring months, with the maximum in 
May, June and July. The rainfall 
during the fall months is greater than 
during the winter months, but con- 
siderably less than that of May, June 
and July. 

The precipitation during that part 
of the year when vegetation is dormant 
performs the important function of 
storing the soil with moisture, but the 
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rainfall during the growing season de- 
termines the crop yield, so far as this 
element is concerned. This may be 
best illustrated by Fig. 6, showing the 
relation of the total rainfall for April, 
May and June to the yield of hay in 
New York from 188% to 1911 inclusive. 

It is clear from the curves, indi- 
cating the total rainfall and the yield, 
that the relationship is a close one. 
Indeed, the discrepancies that appear 
in the curves emphasize this relation- 
ship when considered in connection 
with the precipitation for the indi- 
vidual months. For example, in 
1909, when the rainfall for the three 
months was about 5% above normal, 
the yield fell off about 10% due to a 
drought that set in the last of May 
and continued through June. Again, 
in 1903, when Apriland May were dry 
months the rainfall for June saved the 
<rop. 

In considering the effect of the rain- 
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either May or June when taken sepa- 
rately or indeed when taken together. 
It is also interesting to note that a 
normal amount of rain produces more 
than an average crop, as indicated by 
the fact that for 9 years, when the 
average rainfall was within 2% of the 
normal, the yield was more than 8% 
above average. The one exception 
appears in 1909, due to a large defic- 
iency in the June rainfall. Moreover, 
that the crop does not utilize much 
more than the normal amount of rain- 
fall seems to be borne out by the fact 
that for 7 years, when the rainfall was 
27% above normal the yield was only 
about 5% above average. On the 
other hand a deficiency of rainfall 
produces a marked decrease in the 
yield. Serious deficiencies occurred in 4 
out of the 23 years, the loss in yield 
for these years averaging about 32%. 

It has been shown by several in- 
vestigators that the yield of corn in 


-~~-Average Rainfall -June -July-Aug 
—— Average Yield of Corn perAcre. 
Fig 7. Relation of Rainfall for June Ju ly 
August to Yield of Corn in Corn Belt 


tates. 


fall for the individual months it is 
rather surprising to find that the pre- 
cipitation for April bears a closer re- 
lationship to the yield than that of 


was 
the principal corn producing states is 
related closely to the total rainfall for 
the months of June, July, and August. 
The correlation is quite remarkable, 
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as shown by Fig. 7, the yield increas- 
ing and diminishing regularly with 
the increase and decrease of the rain- 
fall. Contrary to general expecta- 
tions, similar investigations with re- 
spect to temperature gave negative 
results. This does not mean that 
temperature is not important to this 
crop, but probably that the departure 
from the normal temperature in no 
instance was sufficient to produce a 
noticeable effect in the yield, and that 
always there is sufficient heat in the 
corn states to make a crop. 

In New York the total rainfall for 
the three summer months is appreci- 
ably greater than over the so-called 
corn belt, and the distribution 
throughout the season is quite as fav- 
orable, but the relationship between 
the summer rainfall and the yield of 
corn in New York is lacking entirelv, 
which means that, while the climate of 
New York is fitted for corn in one re- 


At the Faculty Club of the Uni- 
versity of California, Dean Thomas 
F. Hunt gave a luncheon on Sept. 
30th in honor of Dr. L. H. Bailey. 
Invited to be present were those 
Cornellians now on the agricultural 
faculty at California. Included in 
the group were three men who had 
acted as Dean:and Director at Cornell 
and two who have held the same posi- 
tion at California. The CorNELL 
COUNTRYMAN was represented by two 
of its ex-editors. 

Those in the group are, from left 
to right : 

C. L. Roadhouse, Cornell ’06, Assoc. Pro- 
fessor Veterinary Science at California. 

Waiter Mulford, Cornell ’99, ex-Professor 
of Forestry at Cornell, now Professor of 
Forestry at California. 

H. J. Webber, ex-Acting Dean and Direct- 
or and Professor of Plant Breeding at Cor- 
nell, now Dean of the Graduate School of 
Tropical Agriculture, and Director of the 
Citrus Experiment Station at California. 


EXPLANATION OF THE FRONTISPIECE 
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spect it is a misfit in other respects. 

It is a misfit so far as the length of 
the season between frosts is concerned, 
which really is a matter of temperature 
except possibly in a few favored regions. 
such as Long Island and some of the 
southeastern counties, where the grow- 
ing season approximates 200 days. 

By selection and the breeding of 
quick maturing varieties, which may 
be considered as an attempt to overlap 
the climate,a profitable forage crop may 
be raised in many parts of the State, 
but always at a considerable risk. 

While the two examples given 
merely serve to explain in a measure 
what every farmer knows, namely, 
that hay fits the climate of New York 
and that corn does not, such studies. 
have a value, not alone as confirming 
experience, but as showing that there 
is reason to hope that further research 
may lead to discoveries of which ex- 
perience as yet has given no hint. 






E. J. Wickson, ex-Dean and Director at 
California, now Professor of Horticulture 
at California. 

Isaac P. Roberts, ex-Dean and Director at 
Cornell, now resident at Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia. 

Liberty H. Bailey, ex-Dean and Director 
at Cornell. 


Thomas F. Hunt, ex-Professor of Agron- 
omy at Cornell, now Dean and Director 
at California. 

A. V. Stubenrauch, Cornell ’o1, ex-Fellow 
in Horticulture at Cornell, now Pro- 
fessor of Pomology at California. 

J. E. Coit, Cornell ’06, ex-Editor Cornell 
Countryman (’05-’06), now Professor of 
Citriculture at California. 

B. H. Crocheron, Cornell ’08, ex-Editor 
Cornell Countryman (’06-’07), now State 
Leader and Ass’t. Professor of Agri- 
cultural Extension in California. 

C. M. Haring, Cornell ’03, now Professor 
of Veterinary Science at California. 

D. N. Morgan, Ass’t. to the Dean at Cali- 
fornia. 

J. T. Barrett, Cornell ’10, now Professor 
of Plant Pathology at California. 








AGRICULTURAL COMPETITIONS FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS IN NEW YORK STATE 


By Edward M. Tuttle 


Assistant Professor of Rural Education, Cornell University 


(EpIToR’s NoTE—These competitons relate the school life to the community activities 
and develop the capacities of boys and girls through the doing of practical things under 


educational guidance. ) 


URAL schools 

are rapidly com- 
ing to use the re- 
sources of the nat- 
ural world and the 
activities of the 
farm and farm home 
to supplement for- 
mal book work. 
Practically all edu- 
cators agree in the 
belief that such a 
combination pro- 
duces a balanced 
and normal devel- 
opment of boys and 
girls in the open 
country. The 


senses, the hands, and the mind are 


trained together, contributing each to 
the others the elements of interest and 
impulse that are so vital to real 
progress. Particularly is this true of 
those phases of the work that tie the 
school and home life together and 
afford an opportunity for economic 
activity under educational direction. 

The most serious handicap to the 
widespread introduction of natural his- 
tory, agriculture, and home making 
into the schools is the lack of prepara- 
tion in these subjects on the part of 
teachers. This is recognized by the 
teachers themselves, and they are 
using every opportunity to strengthen 
their knowledge. The New York 
State College of Agriculture has for 
some years placed in the hands of 
rural and elementary teachers subject 
matter in nature study and agriculture 
following the State Syllabus. The 
material is prepared by specialists in 
the various fields, and is compiled and 
edited by the Rural Education De- 
partment of the College in cooperation 
with the University of the State of 
New York. In addition to the aids 


to teachers,the College of Agriculture 
has published several numbers of the 
Cornell Rural School Leaflet each year 
for the boys and girls. ‘These are de- 
signed to stimulate interest, to sug- 
gest concrete pieces of work, and to 
supplement the efforts of the teachers. 
During the past school year more than 
172,000 children received the Leaflets. 
All matters of educational policy in 
rural schools are under the direction 
of the University of the State of New 
York, and are developed through the 
local educational authorities—the dis- 
trict superintendents. The office of 
district superintendent of rural schools 
is an exceedingly important one carry- 
ing with it the responsibility for the 
education of the boys and girls in 
country districts, and appointment 
to this position is conditional, among 
other qualifications, on an examina- 
tion in agriculture. A large number 
of the two hundred and seven district 
superintendents are alive to the need 
of connecting the school life with the 
rural environment and more and more 
work is being done in nature study, 
agriculture and home making as the 
teachers become better qualified to 
give instruction in these subjects. 
One of the most effective ways of 
developing country life work and of 
increasing the knowledge and interest 
of teachers, children and parents is 
the organization of simple competi- 
tions among the boys and girls. These 
may assume a variety of forms. The 
children may work toward a fair at 
the local school, or prepare exhibits 
for township, supervisory district, 
county or state fairs, or for the 
Farmers’ Week exhibition at the State 
College of Agriculture. The compe- 
titions may be between individuals, or 
between schools. The products may 
be judged solely on a basis of quality, 
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or there may be more elaborate com- 
petitions for older children based on a 
definitely outlined method of pro- 
cedure and report. A phase of this 
type of work is the home project 
carried on by the high school boy or 
girl, by which credit is given for a 
complete piece of work done at 
home under the general direction and 
guidance of the teacher of agriculture. 
Broadly speaking, agricultural compe- 
titions are not limited to the growing 
of crops but include also poultry or 
other livestock raising, cooking, sew- 
ing, natural history collections, draw- 
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petitions. All agencies, whether 
local, state or national that are in a 
position to furnish subject matter in- 
struction to teachers or children, 
should cooperate with the district 
superintendents for this purpose be- 
cause there is great need of such in- 
struction ; but the organization and 
disposition of the school forces of the 
state must be left to the University of 
the State of New York and its local 
representatives if the effort is to be- 
come fundamental and permanent. 
We frequently hear of club work in 
connection with the introduction of 


AN EXHIBIT IN A ONE-TEACHER RURAL SCHOOL 


ing, and in fact anything that bears 
relation to rural life. 

Since the funcamental purpose of 
this competitive work is the develop- 
ment of boys and girls through the 
doing of practical things, it constitutes 
a real part of the educational life, and 
as such should be organized and 
directed by the established educational 
authorities. The district superin- 
tendents of schools by virtue of their 
office must bear the responsibility of 
any work with children of school age, 
and hence should assume the initiative 
and leadership in agricultural com- 


competitions in agriculture and 
domestic economy in rural districts. 
The organization of boys and girls 
into clubs for this purpose has been 
widespread throughout the country. 
It has been valuable as a propaganda 
movement. In such organization, 
however, the responsibility of the 
leadership has often fallen on persons 
who have the preparation to give sub- 
ject matter instruction in agriculture 
and domestic economy, and they have 
been handicapped in this good work 
by the details of organization. Effort 
is being made, therefore, in New 
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York, to have the opportunity for 
better country living opened to all 
school children as a part of the daily 
work of the school rather than 
through isolated clubs. The school 
authorities are encouraged to under- 
take the organization of contest work 
and to prepare the way for persons in 
local, state, or national institutions 
who are qualified to contribute sub- 
ject matter in agyiculture and do- 
mestic economy. 

That the schools of New York State 
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beginning work with agricultural 
competitions the necessity of careful 
preparation has been recognized by 
the superintendents. The financial 
support of a sufficient number of 
persons in the district to provide for 
an adequate list of prizes and the pay- 
ment of incidental expenses such as 
printing, and the like, is essential. 
It is generally found that for the first 
year the burden of expense falls on a 
few public spirited persons in the 
community, but that subsequently 
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FIVE RURAL SCHOOLS IN CHEMUNG COUNTY UNITED TO PRODUCE THIS EXHIBIT 


are capable of successfully working 
out fundamental ways of using helps 
in country life teaching has already 
been demonstrated. A year ago over 
fifty of the two hundred seven district 
superintendents conducted agricultu- 
ral competitions of some kind and 
this year at least half have taken 
leadership in the movement. Many 
have used wisely all local, state, and 
federal aid, and the results have led 
us to consider the following points as 
valuable in the development of this 
educational work : 


1. Preparation for competitions. In 


others become interested and it is 
possible to secure small contributions 
from a large number of persons rather 
than large contributions from a few, 
which is the ideal to be sought since 
it insures greater interest and coopera- 
tion on the part of the entire com- 
munity 

2. Kinds of contests. ‘The selection 
of the kinds of contests to be held is 
an important matter. It has been 
found best not to attempt too many 
the first year, but enough to afford an 
opportunity to both boys and girls of 
a wide range of ages. One or two 
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crop contests for quality; one for 
economic production, report and ex- 
hibit; a bread or cake contest; a 
simple sewing contest ; and two or 
three competitions in natural history 
collections, drawing, and the like, 
make a good start for the work. 

3. Follow up work. The coopera- 
tion of the teachers is most important 
to encourage the boys and girls to 
take part in the competitions and to 
instruct them as to the rulesand regu- 
lations governing the work. The 
critical stage in all contests comes be- 
tween the time of entry and the final 
exhibition of the product. During 
this period, which ordinarily occupies 
the summer season when the schools 
are not in session, it is very necessary 
to provide some sort of follow-up 
work to keep in touch with the con- 
testants to prevent discouragement 
and withdrawal. Therealeducational 
value of the contest lies in the 
perseverance of the boy and girl in 
the face of difficulties. They need 
the counsel and advice of some older 
person who is interested. Teachers 


who remain in the district during the 


summer do excellent work of this 
kind. Effort is made on the part of 
the district superintendents and local 
teachers to find those older persons in 
the community who are interested, 
and who will agree to supervise a 
certain number of contestants during 
the season. For boys and girls who 
participate in crop growing or stock 
raising contests, some farmer who has 
made a success of these lines of work 
can usually be found, who will take 
the trouble to help the children along, 
not by actual manual assistance, but 
by manifestation of interest, and the 
giving of advice when it is obviously 
needed. Similarly in the case of con- 
tests for girls, the women of the com- 
munity are glad to interest themselves. 
The Farm Bureau Manager of the 
county often renders invaluable as- 
sistance by giving subject matter in- 
struction to superintendents and 
teachers, and, in some cases, to groups 
of contestants. Heis able, also, to 
interest the older folk in the work 
and often acts as judge at the exhibi- 
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tion of products. It should be borne 
in mind that, no matter how good the 
exhibit at the end may be, if it does 
not represent a faithful completion 
of work according to the rules of the 
contest, it means little so far as the 
education of the boys and girls is con- 
cerned. 

4. The exhibit and school fair. 
Manifestly the exhibit at the close of 
the contest is a most interesting phase 
of the work, and offers an occasion for 
both old and young, children, parents 
and teachers, to assemble and grow in 
community interest and spirit. Such 
a gathering can never be held on a 
large scale, and in fact it is coming to 
be felt by those who are closely fol- 
lowing this type of work, that the 
small exhibits in the local schools are 
of most value. Oftenit is possible for 
two or more schools to combine in 
holding their exhibitions though it 
probably will never be wise to try to 
hold a general exhibit and school fair 
for a territory larger than a township. 
Of course there are competitions ex- 
tending between townships, or even 
between supervisory districts, but 
these are largely for a few contestants 
who successfully pass in the local ex- 
hibits, and are rarely attended by a 
general gathering for educational pur- 
poses. 

The same general conditions apply 
to both the local school and township 
fairs. Usually it has not been found 
wise totry to hold them for more than 
one day, and if the weather permits 
they take place in the out of doors. 
Very definite arrangements are neces- 
sary in preparing for such an exhibit, 
and it is always a valuable experience 
for the school at which the fair is to 
be held to anticipate as far as possible 
the necessities of the occasion and to 
provide for them. It sometimes has 
happened that the day of the exhibi- 
tion has arrived without any prepara- 
tion of tables or racks on which to set 
up the material, or of tents or shelters 
to protect it from the sun. Usually, 
also, there is some kind of program 
for the day to be followed, and a 
group of guards or marshals is needed 
to assist in taking care of the crowd 
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and in helping with the actual labor 
of the occasion. This work may well 
be delegated to older boys and girls 
who often remain inert at such times 
and take very little part. They are 
interested if given a definite piece of 
work to do and the occasion passes off 
much more smoothly with such a corps 
of marshals available. Of course, 
there is always some one person who 
is responsible for the final working 
out of the day’s events and to whom 
others look for direction. 

In the case of township fairs where 
there are a number of schools entered 
a most interesting and profitable addi- 
tion to the program is a parade of 
school floats which have been previ- 
ously prepared. The development of 
the float representing the school offers 
opportunity for group activity on the 
part of the children and offsets the 
tendency to individualism which is 
emphasized by the personal competi- 
tions. Both phases are valuable but 
they need to be combined. The great- 
est amount of originality is often 


manifested inthe preparation of school 
floats ; they represent some phase of 
tural life ; the story of a crop, a farm 
operation, or a home activity ; or, the 
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artistic arrangement of natural ma- 
terial. There is endless opportunity 
to picture in this way the wholesome 
pastoral life of the open country. 

At some school fairsa military band 
is hired for the day, but it usually 
costs a good deal of money, in the 
neighborhood of forty or fifty dollars, 
and it is a question whether the ex- 
penditure is warranted; in fact we 
have attended school fairs both with 
and without the band, and have found 
that more wholesome activity and bet- 
ter spirit usually prevails in the ab- 
sence of the band. A most successful 
substitute for the band is the institu- 
tion of group singing on the part of 
all present. It is made known during 
the previous year that certain songs 
will be sung on the occasion of the 
school fair, and the children learn the 
words and practice the tunes of these 
songs both at school and at home in 
preparation for the occasion. The 
successful carrying out of this part of 
of the program depends on securing a 
person who can lead the singing and 
inspire the folk to take part with 
spirit. 

It is usually customary to hold a 
basket picnic luncheon at the school 
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PART OF AN EXHIBIT FROM THE RURAL, SCHOOLS OF THE FIFTH SUPERVISORY DISTRICT, 
STEUBEN COUNTY 
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fair, and this feature of the occasion 
needs attention. Adequate prepara- 
tion is necessary to take care of those 
in attendance during the luncheon 
hour by providing tables and chairs 
where needed, and, at any rate, by 
the selection of asuitable place for the 
picnic. It always happens that a large 
number of papers are strewn around 
the grounds after a basket picnic, and 
it is valuable experience for the young- 
er children at the close of the day to 
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war and the slack rope climb, stand- 
ards for the high jump, basket balls 
for the ball throwing contest, potatoes 
for the potato race, nails and hammer 
for the nail driving contest, tennis 
balls, base balls, and other material 
following the general line of sports to 
be taken up. A proper place for the 
athletics is carefully selected before- 
hand, and the corps of marshals spok- 
en of above is especially valuable in 
keeping the crowd within bounds and 


PROGRESS IN HORTICULTURE. 
A float prepared by a rural school in the third supervisory district, Otsego County. 


have a spirited game in picking up 


these papers. In this way work be- 
comes play and is made light by many 
hands. 

At some school fairs athletic sports 
are included in the program, and 
it has been found that the less 
formal these events are the larger will 
be the number participating in them, 
and the more general the good fun 
and feeling derived. This does not 
mean that there is no preparation for 
the athletic events; in fact, someone 
must have them in charge who under- 
stands the organization of the activi- 
ties; and some materials are always 
needed such as ropes for the tug-of- 


assisting in the instruction of entrants. 
On the whole, there is order without 
formality, and such a spirit of fun 
that a large number of persons are 
inspired to enter the games. Any 
effort to prevent a large proportion of 
the persons present spending the day 
merely as spectators, is worth while. 

On the occasion of a school fair it 
is also usually customary to have one 
or two persons speak to the gathering. 
The first time such a fair is held it 
sometimes seems desirable to have a 
general talk that will help those 
present to a more definite understand- 
ing of the meaning of the occasion and 
the value of competitive work for the 
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boys and girls, but the great benefit 
to be derived is the actual instruction 
given to old and young in connection 
with the products exhibited. The 
exhibition of products is not isolated 
from the activities of the day, and 
judged by a committee of judges 
without any explanation of how the 
judging isdone. Whoever addresses 
the gathering teaches definite things 
from the exhibit material, and shows 
how certain decisions are reached, and 
how improvement can be made by the 
exhibitors. This is necessary in order 
that there shall be intelligent progress 
from year to year, and it also does un- 
told good in increasing the knowledge 
both of the contestants and of their 
elders in regard to the proper qualifi- 
cations to be striven for in the goods 
exhibited. Whatever else takes place 


at these exhibitions there must be 
plenty of time for experts in agricul- 
ture and domestic economy to give 
instruction that will grow out of the 
products exhibited. In order to insure 
this some school fairs are largely con- 
fined to exhibit and instructional work, 


and at another season of the year a 
Field Day is held for the athletics and 
other social activities. 

The exhibits are usually judged at 
some time during the day when there 
is comparative freedom from visitors, 
as for example, during the noon hour 
or while the athleticcontests are being 
held. Later, judgments are ex- 
plained and the prizes are awarded 
to the successful contestants. The 
character of the prize to be given is 
very important, and has to be seri- 
ously considered at the time of the 
organization of the contests early in 
the year. Obviously, a prize isa re- 
ward of merit for superior work done, 
and is of value aside from its intrinsic 
worth. ‘There is a very praiseworthy 
tendency to substitute some- per- 
manent article in the place of the 
money prize, and in the long run such 
a substitution is found to be far more 
satisfactory. Articles that are given 
include pictures, books, magazine sub- 
scriptions, cups, medals, baskets, thim- 
bles, scissors, spoons, live stock, farm 
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tools and an almost endless series 
of things which the boy or girl 
appreciates and remembers in con- 
nection with the occasion. Some- 
times the prize is not given outright, 
but is awarded to be held by the win- 
ner for a period of one year. At the 
next school fair it comes up for an- 
other award, and so on until some one 
shall have won it two or three times, 
as may have been previously agreed 
upon, when it finally becomes his 
property. 

An important feature of the work 
with agricultural competitions is very 
often overlooked ; namely, the pos- 
sible economic value of the product 
that the contestant has produced aside 
from any prize which may be awarded. 
For example, if a boy entering a 
potato contest produces several bushels 
of potatoes, they have an economic 
value on the market, and his father 
or some other older person should see 
to it that the boy receives a just re- 
turn in recognition of the work done. 
Similarly a girl who produces a 
garment, or a piece of cookery that 
has value should have recognition 
from whoever receives the benefit of 
the work. It is not just to ask the 
boys and girls to strive merely for the 
prize, and they should be given to 
understand that prize or no prize,they 
will receive proper recognition for 
actual work done providing it has 
economic value. 

It is clear, then, that agricultural 
competitions and the resultant school 
fairs are exceedingly important not 
only to the boys and girls but to the 
whole community in stimulating 
greater interest in educational pur- 
suits. The children do actual work 
under the direction of their teachers, 
and in accordance with instruction 
from specialists, and develop in 
knowledge and iti character. The 
school fair is an occasion for friendly 
intercourse between the residents of a 
community, and it can be strengthened 
from year to year to contribute in 
definite and permanent ways to the 
lives of young and old. 





THE PILGRIM THANKSGIVING DINNERS OF 1621 


A Study of Plymouth Farm Resources and Economic Problems 


By Blanche E. 


Hazard 


Assistant Professor of Home Economics, Cornell University 


ES, dinners rather than dinner, 
Y for that first year at Plymouth, 
the Pilgrims had a whole week 
of Thanksgiving days in October de- 
creed by their governor, and fortun- 
ately they had as many dinners as 
days. Their Indian guests, ‘‘ Massa- 
soit, with some ninety men,’’ they 
‘entertained and feasted for three of 
these days.’’ 
To boys of the twentieth century, 
such a thing as a continuous series of 


1621! 
solve ! 

To students in the Farm Course in 
our Agricultural College this problem 
would not seem so insurmountable for 
the very kernel of that course seems 
to be the idea of studying the resources 
of one’s own farm, the supplies pro- 
duced at one’s back door, so to speak, 
and the ways of utilizing them. Our 
students are used to the problem 
already in theory if not in practice. 


What a problem to face, to 


PILGRIMS WATCHING THE DEPARTURE OF THE MAYFLOWER FOR ENGLAND 


Thanksgiving dinners would seem a 
source of pure delight both in antici- 
pation and in realization. To house- 
keepers, however, of any time or 
place, such a program would seem 
stupendous, and would present ele- 
ments of dismay, even of consterna- 
tion. Food enough for three such 
days! for seven such days! Yet 
these modern housekeepers besides 
their husband’s purses, would have 
the resources of city or country 
markets to call upon by direct visit or 
by parcel post. They would have the 
traditions of their own and their hus- 
band’s families to depend upon for 
suggestions as to menus. What of 
the Pilgrim housekeepers on the bleak 
New England shore in October of 


Although those Pilgrim housekeep 
ers and their families had never taken 
such a farm course in a college, they 
were taking it that year in Plymouth 
under Dame Nature and Stern Neces- 


sity. Part of them, at least, as Separ- 
atists from England seeking homes in 
Holland from 1607 to 1620, had 
learned to face strange wants in for- 
eign lands with both resourcefulness 
and courage that made for content if 
not for ease in life. Evidently the 
Pilgrim men and women took up this 
new task with the same ‘‘ answerable 
courages’’ that Bradford had often 
enjoined upon them. ‘The main idea 
of the governor’s desire and decree 
was to hold a Thanksgiving or Har- 
vest Festival which would be an appro- 
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priate and a happy event. The har- 
vest was gathered and the fifty-one 
people alive out of the whole roll of 
one hundred and three that came off 
the Mayflower to build the new home 
at Plymouth, were both thankful for 
their lives and blessings and in need 
of relaxation. One of the chief bless- 
ings was, of course, the continuous 
friendliness of the Indians, so the Pil- 
grim gratitude to God took the form 
of a cordial invitation to these neigh- 
bors to join them in their festivities. 
Ninety stalwart Indian guests for 
whom to provide food! what a prob- 
lem for the ten or eleven housekeep- 
ers! Probably the Pilgrims little 
realized when they gave their invita- 
tion that these Indians would in turn 
make the occasion into a sort of 
Methodist donation party and provide 
venison for themselves and for their 
hosts as well. 

Would you have liked to be there 
at those Thanksgiving festivities? 
We can go now in imagination, if you 
wish. You know what your Pilgrim 
costume will be, and you can call 


yourselves by any of the familiar 
names, 


Gov. Wm. Bradford, John 
Alden, Myles Standish, or Isaac Aller- 


ton. You can be, for the nonce, 
Priscilla Mullins, or Widow Susanna 
White with little Peregrine in your 
arms, or Mistress Mary Brewster with 
your sons, Wrestling and Love, cling- 
ing to your skirts as you work. First 
of all, help to carry out Governor 
Bradford’s idea of putting gratitude 
and rejoicing into the foreground, and 
your sorrows and losses, past and 
present hardships into the back- 
ground. You will find these busy 
days, with no time to grumble over 
some undesirable people 1n your little 
colony whom you distrust. Even 
John Billington, ‘‘the scoundrel’’ 
who has been ‘‘ shuffled into the com- 
pany’’ by some unexpected turn of 
events, is to be treated as one of you 
in spirit as in body. It is to bea 
community festival. Everybody in 
your Pilgrim settlement at Plymouth 
is living each and every day from a 
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common store house according to the 
hard and fast terms made with the 
Merchant Adventurers of London who 
loaned you the money for this colon- 
izing venture. 

During all the long stormy voyage 
across the Atlantic Ocean, from South- 
ampton on August 5th to the tip of 
Cape Cod on Dec. 11th, you have seen 
the supply of butter, salt, and meal, 
of crackers and cheese, to say nothing 
of brandy and oil growing pitifully 
less. During all those dreary dark 
days of ‘‘the Spring Sickness’’ in this 
first year you have seen the last of the 
Old World food supplies relinquished 
by the strong to the weak and the 
dying, watching with hope aganst 
hope for the autumn harvest of corn 
and peas. The peas you have seen 
blossom and then become scorched by 
the sun so that the pods were not 
worth picking, but the corn has given 
a cheering goodly yield. The wild 
fruit has been plentiful and your 
children have led you frequently to 
new food supplies furnished at first 
hand by Nature. If wecan believe 
the letters you have sent home to 
England and to the Leyden friends to 
cheer your relatives and to tempt new- 
comers, there has been an abundance 
of fish and fowl, and your Bay is full 
of lobsters. ‘‘In September’’, you 
said, ‘‘ we took a hogshead of eels in 
a night with small labor and we can 
easily dig them out of their beds all 
the winter. We have mussels and 
shell fish at our door, and tho we have 
no oysters near, we can have them 
brought by the Indians when we will.’’ 
From these same letters we know you 
have had a goodly supply of sallet 
(salad?) herbs, and fruit in abund- 
ance ; ‘‘grapes, red and white, very 
sweet and strong ; strawberries, goose- 
berries and raspberries; and plums, 
white, red and black, which are almost 
as good as damsons.’’ 

Four men in your small group are 
looking now for game, because Gover- 
nor Bradford has definitely sent them 
out to shoot fowl for the festival. 
There are, as you know, only thirty- 
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two men and youths all told now, and 
you have had to grow accustomed to 
hunting. To encourage you in ac- 
quiring more skill, target practice is 
to be a prominent feature of your 
festivities this week just as it used to 
be in the English Wapentakes and in 
the archery fétesin Holland. It takes 
the skill of your Indian guests, how- 
ever, to secure the deer. 


Just where the dinners were served, 


and cradles. Probably the same Pere- 
grine White and Samuel Fuller cradles, 
so carefully preserved even until to- 
day were then rocking near the dinner 
tables on the puncheon floor. Cer- 
tainly the busy housekeeper-mothers 
could not do their share of the cook- 
ing and hold their babies too. 
According to the records, there were 
left in this Pilgrim community by 
October of 1621, four married women, 
eight girls and young women, two 





THE TREATY WITH MASSASOIT. MASSASOIT IS SEATED AT THE TABLE ; SQUANTO IS 
ACTING AS INTERPRETER ; MYLES STANDISH, SWORD IN HAND, 
STANDS AT THE RIGHT 


whether in one common dining hall, 
improvised in the fort on the Hill, or 
in the seven private dwellings, has 
never been told. Four buildings, 
rough and rude ot course, had been 
completed ‘‘ for community use’’ by 
this date. Can you imagine them, 
made of logs with oiled paper for 
windows serving both to keep out the 
cold and to let in some light? The 
fowling pieces and halberds, perhaps 
the swords were stacked in the corner. 
The pure white homespun damask, 
pewter bowls and plates made the 
simple table furnishings. Perhaps the 
famous Elder Brewster, Governor 
Carver, and Edward Winslow chairs, 
which people see now at Memorial 
Hall in Plymouth, were used as seats 
of honor at these dinner tables. There 
was a plentiful supply of walnut trees 
from which they could make tables 





small girls, besides the thirty-two men 
and youths and five sinall boys. Many 
steps towards new family combina- 
tions, we can surmise, were taken in 
that week of pleasure and relaxation, 
of social life and common play. Too 
many men had been left widowers, too 
many wives had been left widows, too 
many small children had been left 
fatherless or orphans to make any long 
conventional mourning delay new 
marriages. The community as well as 
the individual good seemed to urge 
new family ties. Several families like 
the Martins, Tinklers, Rigdales, and 
Turners had been blotted out entirely. 
Master and Mistress Tilley had died 
leaving behind them their little cousins 
sent out from England in their care. 
Sixteen households, besides the four 
that were blotted out entirely, had 
lost one or more of their members. 
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Perhaps even then the sad lot of Pris- 
cilla Mullins who had lost father, 
mother, and brother in quick succes- 
sion that spring had appealed to John 
Alden, who had been hired to come 
out asa cooper but was free now to 
return to England. He chose to stay 
and cast in his lot with the brave 
struggling colonists. 

From economic as well as from 
social reasons the family grouping had 
to be carefully maintained. When 
you realize that there was, in this in- 
fant wilderness colony, no background 
of old family homes and community 
institutions like orphan asylums or 
almshouses, you realize also that all 
young people, all unmarried women, 
and all unmarried men with no one to 
keep house for them, must be grouped 
with some real family ; some house- 
holder must take them under his roof. 

What each one of these surviving 
fifty odd people should receive at the 
end of the seven years of common- 
stock living could not fail to be a con- 
stant burning question. Some such 
vital economic problems could not 
be banished from the Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner table talk even when the 
young people were present and even 
tho some members of the community 
felt an instinctive distrust of the 
others. Yet all knew the terms which 
the Pilgrim settlers had been obliged 
to accept. All the people of the 
colony, young and old were ‘‘ to have 
their meat, drink, apparel, and all 
provisions out of the common stock 
and goods of the said Colony.’’ ‘‘At 
the end of seven years the capital and 
profits (viz., the houses, lands, goods, 
and chattels) be equally divided be- 
twixt the Adventurers and the Plant- 
ers.’’ These two parties to the con- 
tract had agreed in the first place 
‘‘that every person that goeth, being 
aged sixteen years and upwards, be 
rated at £10; and £10 to be accounted 
a single share; that he that goeth in 
person and furnisheth himself out with 
410 either in money or other pro- 
visions be accounted as having £20 in 
stock ; and in the division shall receive 
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a double share.”’ 

Although one year had passed, the 
other six years looked like an unen- 
durably long time of restraint and de- 
pendence. Even now the subject was 
rife of getting the Merchant Advent- 
urers to change the clause about the 
division and the one compelling every 
man to work all the time for the com- 
mon stock. They felt that at the end 
of seven years, the houses and garden 
plots should be left wholly to the 
planters, and that during the years of 
partnership each man should be 
allowed two days a week to work for 
his private good. Then they would 
gladly work the other days for the 
common store according to the provi- 
sion which read, ‘‘ During these seven 
years all profits and benefits that are 
gotten by trade, traffic, trucking, work- 
ing, fishing, or any other means of 
any person or persons shall remain 
still in the Common Stock until Divi- 
sion.’’ 

In order to do this work effectively, 
careful choice had to be made in Hol- 
land and in England of the right men 
with both will and strength for manual 
work and with enterprising spirit. 
The contract had provided ‘‘ that, at 
their coming, they choose out such a 
number of fit persons as may furnish 
their ships and boats for fishing upon 
the sea ; employing the rest in their 
several faculties (trades) upon the 
land ; as building houses, tilling and 
planting the ground, and making such 
commodities as shall be most useful 
for the colony.’’ 

Already they had a store of goods 
accumulated at Plymouth ready to 
send back to England by the next 
ship. This cargo was made up chiefly 
of beaver skins, prepared timber, clap- 
boards and sassafras. It represented 
in the money values of that time about 
five hundred pounds and in ours it 
would mean ten thousand dollars 
worth. These Pilgrims had not been 
idle and we have every reason to be- 
lieve that they had kept faith with 


‘each other and with the Merchant 


Continued on page 138 
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At this time of year, when the students are being ex 

Scholarship horted from all sides to enter student activities, it is well 

to sound a note of warning, lest we forget our primary 

purpose in being here. At Cornell, with its great diversity of interests and 

its magnitude of student activities, scholarship slips into the background at 
times. 

Let us consider briefly the change of attitude that gradually becomes evi- 
dent in a number of our students. Most of us come here imbued with a spirit 
of work (some, of course, do not, and such men would better have stayed away); 
we are resolved to study hard and to accomplish certain ends. But this good 
resolution, like many others, gradually wanes, due to various causes. Some 
men become too deeply engrossed in student activities. Such students are in 
most cases very able and hard workers, but their energies are directed too 
much to their activities. 

On the other hand, certain students become ‘‘ worked out’’ in their first 
year. To state the facts of the case plainly, they are lazy; they spend time 
that should be devoted tostudy in merely idling away their precious moments, 
accomplishing nothing. Their good intentions have gradually developed into 
a desire to slip thru as easily and smoothly, and with as little effort as possible. 
The stage is finally reached when such students choose their courses, not in 
reference to what they can get out of them, but with the idea of selecting sub- 
jects they can pass with the least studying. They take courses with no desire 
to increase their knowledge, but merely to have so many more hours toward 
graduation. What a waste of time! 

How often do we hear students say that high marks count for nothing ! 
Usually such is the argument weakly advanced by students who are receiving 
unsatisfactory grades. But even such students will have to admit that, no 
matter how much or how little a man’s grading may show what he actually 
knows, it is the only way that his teachers have of judging his ability, and 
this certainly is very important. 

In contrast to the two classes of students mentioned above—namely, those 
who can see nothing but student activities and those who are lazy—there is 
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another group, composed of men who devote their entire timetostudy. Such 
men the average student refers to more or less contemptuously as a “ grind.”’ 
This is unjust. If it is a man’s honest opinion that he should devote all his 
energies to his university work and in this way help hold up the high standard 
of scholarship of our university, and he conscientiously follows out this 
opinion, he is in a way justified and his ideals should be respected. Such 
men are necessary to the university. Many of the most prominent persons in 
public life to-day, men who are doing the most for our nation, are men who, 
while at college, were what the students of to-day would probably call 
‘‘grinds’’ and who were but slightly known among their fellow students. 
However, the men who do nothing but study would be better for the socializ- 
ing effect of one activity properly pursued. 

We do not want to be misunderstood in regard to our attitude toward stu- 
dent activities, for we feel that if a student can in any way do so, he should 
participate in some activity. He will be the better man for it. But scholar- 
ship comes before anything else. 

The purpose of the university isto fit men fora useful life work. The world 
demands men who are well trained in their respective fields. If a university 
seeks a man to teach plant pathology, it wants a man who is in the true sense 
of the word a student and one who knows his subject. If a county wants a 
farm bureau agent, it looks for a man with a knowledge of agriculture. 
Thus, in all cases, it is the man with the information and the ability to utilize 
it who is in demand and who is making good. 

This brings us to our concluding thought and the thought we most wish to 
leave. When trying to aid a senior or a graduate in finding employment, the 
faculty and the prospective employer judge the man, not by what he has done 
on the baseball diamond nor by the record he has made in track, but primari- 
ly by his scholarship and personality. Fortunate is the man who has found 
the happy mean between student activities and studious activities. 


When a senior looks back over the four years of his college 
The Students and life, there are some few incidents that stand out most 
the Faculty prominently in his memory. Perhaps he recalls some 

sensational football game, with the victory- winning touch- 
down in the last few minutes of play; or perhaps the thought of a monster 
athletic rally, with its tremendous enthusiasm, comes rushing back ; or per- 
haps he remembers with rapture some master sending forth wondrous music 
from his ancient violin. But there remains uppermost in his memory two 
ne’er-to-be-forgotten privileges—the association with his fellow students and 
the friendship of his professors. It is the latter, the acquaintance with the 
faculty, that we wish to discuss. 

One objection that is advanced against a large university is the lack of 
personal contact between professor and student. This is due largely, not to 
the size of the university, but to the students themselves, for they fail to take 
advantage of the many opportunities that present themselves for becoming 
acquainted with their faculty. A professor announces to his classes that he 
reserves one evening a week for entertaining students, for he is anxious to 
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know them personally. How many men take advantage of this opportunity ? 
Comparatively few. It certainly is asad condition of affairs when a student 
will, shall we say, waste, an entire Saturday evening downtown, and then on 
Sunday evening, when the opportunity presents itself to visit one of the most 
illustrious men in the faculty, say he has too much to do. Such men are not 
awake to their opportunities and do not know just how much they are letting 
slip by. Sometimes it is argued that few occasions present themselves whereby 
a student can visit the best-known men in the faculty. In answer to this the 
following statement holds true—that a man recognizes very few opportunities 
unless he is constantly on the watch for them. Furthermore, even if an 
occasion does not come from an outside source, it is often possible for a man 
to make one for himself. Perhaps you ask how this can be done. Not long 
ago several students who are interested in the early history of the College of 
Agriculture took occasion to call on Dr. Andrew D. White. He seemed very 
glad to entertain them, and talked for over an hour on the early days of the 
college. Truly it was a wonderful evening and those students will never 
forget it. Dr. White stated that he is always glad to meet men who are in- 
terested in their work. If those students had waited for an opportunity to 
present itself they probably would never have had this chance. 

Fellow students, we must make the most of our privileges while at college. 
There are many of which we cannot take advantage, but meeting the faculty 
and coming to know them personally is one that no student can afford to 
neglect. A word to the wise is sufficient. 


On the evening of October 15, just before the first as- 
Dean Galloway sembly, a committee of students representing the various 

organizations in the College of Agriculture waited on Dr. 
Galloway to express the gratification and satisfaction of the student body in 
having him as Dean. The committee assured him of the support and coopera- 
tion of the students, and expressed the hope that his work will be very in- 
teresting and enjoyable. 

In a few very fitting words of response, Dr. Galloway stated that he is 
happy to be connected as he is with this College. Through the committee, he 
wishes to assure ‘each student that he will be glad to assist him in any way he 
can. He wants to get personally acquainted with as many students as 
possible. ‘‘If you wish to see me at any time, come into the office and I will 
be glad to talk with you ; or if you see me in the halls of the College or on the 
streets, stop me.’’ 

Dr. Galloway is a very democratic man and takes pleasure in helping others. 
Therefore the students should not fail to take advantage of his kind offer, 


and, when occasion presents itself, meet him and talk over their plans with 
him. 


The CoUNTRYMAN wishes to announce the following pro- 
Promotions on the motions on the staff : B. W. Kinne, ’16, to the position of 
Countryman Staff Assistant Business Manager, and C. W. Moore, ’16, as 
Assistant Circulation Manager. 
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The new $25,000 organ 
Dedication which was _ recently 
of the New completed and _ oc- 
Organ cupies a conspicuous 

place in Bailey Hall, 
the new auditorium of the College of 
Agriculture, was officially dedicated 
October ninth in the presence of 
nearly 3,000 persons. Among those 
present were Dr. Andrew D. White, 
former president of the University, 
President Schurman and Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, whose contributions assured 
the construction of the famous Raga 
Organ. 

The program was divided into two 
parts. The first part consisted of se- 
lections by J. T. Quarles, the Univer- 
sity organist and by W. C. Hammond, 
professor of music at the Mount Hol- 
yoke College, Mount Holyoke, Mass. 
The second part began with addresses 
by President Schurman and Mr. 
Carnegie. The University’s notable 
guest said in part : 

‘*T congratulate this University up- 


on the gift bestowed upon you by the 


present Sage of Cornell, its President 
Emeritus, who has done so much in 
his long and elevated career to build 
this institution. The wish of Ezra 
Cornell, the founder of Cornell Uni- 
versity, in conjunction with your sage, 
was noble. He desired that instruc- 
tion should be on such terms as the 
limited means of the most humble 
could afford. Cornell performs this 
function as a State University. It is 
preeminent in physics and chemistry 
and in agricultural and engineering 
fields it is renowned. No wonder 
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Cornell has more than 7,000 students, 
young men together with young 
women scattered through the various 
classes. 

‘* We note that in Cornell the prac- 
tical is never lost sight of, hence the 
success of so many Cornell graduates 
in the battle of life. We may be cer- 
tain they will never forget their Uni- 
versity and the unpayable debt they 
owe her. I predict that a long and 
illustrious history, copying its true 
past, lies in the future of Cornell, and 
such a record for your President 
Emeritus, as only the great and good 
can win, not forgetting as a worthy 
second your present President Schur- 
man, who has for many years stamped 
his career indelibly on your triumphs. 

‘* Vour President suggested that I 
should say a few words to the young 
men. When a young man, or an old 
man either, can at night survey the 
acts of the day and receive this favor- 
able verdict, ‘ I have done nothing this 
day which I need to conceal, nothing 
to regret, and I am glad that I did 
something to help my chums when 
help was needed and deserved, I have 
been of some use today in the world 
and now I can lay me down to sleep,’ 
he has no cause to fear. Depend upon 
it also, you can never deceive this 
judge within and if he gives an adverse 
verdict this is final.’’ 

After prolonged cheering on the 
part of the audience, Dr. White was 
finally persuaded to come forward and 
speak. As he walked to the platform, 
the entire audience arose and remained 
standing until he finished talking. 
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This tribute was indeed very im- 
pressive. 

Dr. White showed his appreciation 
of the organ by the following state- 
ment :— 

‘*First of all the many beautiful 
tributes which Cornell has received 
during the forty-six years since Ezra 
Cornell formally opened its doors we 
must place this noble music we have 
heard tonight. To me it is the ful- 
fillment of many dreams that this 
great crown of music shall be added 
to all the other trophies of the Uni- 
versity.”’ 

Many famous compositions were 
rendered by Mr. T. T. Noble, organist 
of St. Thomas Church, New York 
City, and Mr. Clarence Dickinson, 
organist of the Union Theological 
Seminary of New York City. During 
the rendering of Ave Maria by Mr. 
Dickinson, the chimes, which are 
located in the dome of the auditorium 
were played. Nothing but favorable 
criticism was accorded the organ by 
the visiting organists. 

The organ itself is a large compli- 
cated piece of mechanism occupying 
over half of the stage. It was built 
by the J. W. Steere Company of 
Springfield, Mass. The organ has 
four manuals, seventy-nine speaking 
stops and all the necessary couplers of 
the modern organ. In brief the organ 
consists of a swell box located above 
the stage, a great and pedal organ at 
the side of the swell box and two 
organs in the adjoining wings. In 
addition to this there is an Echo 
Organ located in the dome. The 
organ contains upward of four thou- 
sand speaking pipes not including 
either the Cathedral Chimes in the 
Echo Organ or the Celesta in the 
choir organ. 

This organ, which now becomes the 
property of the University, was given 
to the University on the eightieth 
birthday of Dr. White, and was 
erected with money from the contri- 
butions of the following men: Andrew 
Carnegie, H. R. Ickleheimer, ’75, 
I. R. Place, ’81, F. C. Stevens, ’75, 
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Frank Hiscock, ’75, G. E. Molleson, 
C. S. Shepard and J. G. White, ’85. 


The class of Cornell 
The New Drill freshmen entering the 
Hall university in Sep- 

tember, 1915, willgaze 
with admiration on a magnificent new 
addition to the Campus buildings,— 
the $321,000 Drill Hall which will be 
ready for occupancy for the next 
freshman class. ‘The structure will 
be a huge affair with dimensions of 
412 feet long by 228 feet wide and 
will be located on the site of the pre- 
sent Fuertes Memorial Observatory 
just south of the Veterinary college 
buildings. It will be one of the finest 
buildings of its kind in this country. 

The architectural scheme of the 
building is taken from the ancient 
Tudor castle. It will be constructed 
of stone from nearby quarries. In 
the basement will be located the rifle 
range and the immense locker room 
which is planned to accomodate 750 
men. ‘Two large stairways will lead 
to the second floor where the main 
Drill hall will be located. There will 
also be two large towers, one on each 
side of the main entrance with their 
interiors fitted up for lecture rooms. 

The entire structure will be strictly 
modern in every respect and will have 
a very beautiful outward appearance 
which will blend well with the nearby 
buildings of the College of x gri- 
culture. 

The total cost of the hall will 
amount to $321,412, which comes well 
under the $350,000 allowed by the 
State. 


Dr. L. H. Bailey re- 
turned on Oct. 11, to 
Ithaca from his recent 
trip to New Zealand. 
He was to have attended a Science 
Congress held under the auspices of 
the New Zealand government, but 
owing tothe outbreak of the European 
war this Congress could not be held. 


Dr. Bailey 


Home 
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Every one isinterested 
to know how many 
Ag. men are out for 
Varsity teams and 
what share our Col- 
lege does in promoting such activities. 
Eleven out of forty-seven men on the 
Football squad are Ags, thirty-three 
out of the one hundred and five are 
out for Frosh crew, twenty-eight out 
of eighty for Varsity crews, and five 
out of twenty-five are out for coxswain. 


Ag. Men in 
University 
Activities 
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The following tables show the reg- 
istration in the different colleges for 
the past three years: 


College 1914 1913 


New Men. 


392 380 346 
87 125 

50 

484 

49 

14! 

258 


1912 19II 


VIEW OF THE CAMPUS FROM BARNES HALL LOOKING ACROSS CENTRAL 
AVENUE TOWARD CAYUGA LAKE 


Eleven out of twenty-four are on the 
Cross Country Squad. These are 
some of the most important fall acti- 
vities and from the above one can 
easily see that Ag is well represented. 


The College of Agri- 
culture again leads all 
the other Colleges of 
the University in hav- 
ing the largest number of men en- 
rolled. There are 1549 men now in 
the College of Agriculture, an increase 
of nearly 200 over last year, not in- 
cluding the graduate students of 
which there is a large number. 


Registration 
at Cornell 


Old Men. 


729 d 608 
176 190 

80 63 
859 501 

g! 95 
346 372 393 
621 720 


4,753 4,647 4,490 3,969 

The enrollment of the class of 1918 
shows only a small increase over that 
of last year. In the class of 1917 
there were 1,414 freshmen registered 
representing 45 states, 20 foreign 
countries and three dependencies of 
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the United States. In the class of 
1918 there are 1,520 men, an increase 
of 106, representing 44 states, 14 for- 
eign countries and three dependencies, 
which show a decrease in the number 
of foreign countries represented. Of 
all foreign countries, China, with 21 
new men, has the largest representa- 
tion in the University and also in the 
College of Agriculture. As _ is 
generally the case New York State 
leads the list with an enrollment of 
711 in the College, which lacks but 
12 of equalling the representation of 
the other 43 states combined. Penn- 
sylvania follows with 1o2 and New 
Jersey with 75 students. 


The musical clubs of 
The College the College have had 
Musical Clubs an existence of about 

six years. During 
this time the degree of success with 
which it has met has varied somewhat 
both financially and otherwise, but 
continuously has there been success. 
Also the college has grown enormous- 
ly and the number of men who try 
out for positions on the clubs has 
greatly increased. In the words of 
the present director, Mr. James T. 
Quarles, ‘‘the latent possibilities are 
enormous’’ and under this director’s 
leadership and coaching, there is to 
be put forth a strong effort to de- 
velop such an organization as has 
previously been impossible. Many 
smaller colleges throughout the 
country are able to put out a very 
fine Glee Club, and this with much 
fewer advantages in the way of 
numbers to choose from, and ability 
of coach. 

The present season has opened with 
an enrollment of 18 new men for 
whom Mr. Quarles has high hopes. 
There is still room however, for a 
few more men, it is being made clear 
that the work is serious and rules 
strict. The resulting advantages will 
be proportionately increased and the 
value of the training to the individual 
men, worthy of their time. 

In this especial effort for real 
success, the management requests the 
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earnest support of all, and feeling 
confident of this, a club of quality is 
predicted such as previously has been 
impossible. 


During the month of 
September the lower 
floors of Sage Cottage 
were transformed into 
parlors and meeting 
rooms of the Uni- 
versity Club, which was provisionally 
organized last June. Miss A. J. 
Warner of the Home Economics De- 
partment had entire charge of the de- 
corations, while’ Miss Martha Van 
Rensselaer and Miss Flora Rose, also 
of the Home Economics department 
are in charge of the dining room. 
Simple refreshments may be obtained 
there at any time, and dinners and 
luncheons will be served if ordered in 
advance. 


Sage Cottage 
now used by 
University 


Club 


The elections for the 
Student Honor Com- 
mittee of the College 
of Agriculture, which 
were held in Roberts 
Hall recently, are as 
follows : seniors: T. B. Charles, W. 
V. Ellms, Miss M. L. Flumerfelt, D. 
S. Hatch and P. W. Wing ; juniors: 
Miss G. S. Bates, R. G. Bird, Leslie 
Brown, Miss Helen Spalding and 
Stuart Wilson. 

According to the rules governing 
the honor system the Faculty of the 
College of Agriculture nominate six- 
teen from theseniorand junior classes, 
eight being selected from each class. 
The student body of the College by 
vote selects five seniors and five jun- 
iors from the sixteen nominees. These 
serve on the Student Honor Commit- 
tee for oue year. 


Agricultural 
Honor 
Committee 
Selected 


Steps are being taken 
at present to transfer 
the Poultry Packer’s 
Association of Ithaca 
from the jurisdiction 
of the Poultry Hus- 
bandry Department to the farmers of 
the vicinity. Markets and methods 
Continued on page 148 


Poultry 
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FORMER STUDENT NOTES 


o2, M.S.A.—Edwin Jackson Kyle 
was born at Kyle, Texas, in 1876. 
He came to the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas in the 
fall of 1896, and was graduated in 
1899 with the degree of B.S. in Agri- 
culture. It is interesting to note in 
connection with the fact that he is 
making an eminent success as an agri- 
cultural leader, that he worked while 
a student, and at student labor in the 
Horticultural Department he earned 
most of the money necessary to carry 
him through the Texas College. 

Because of his easy manner and yet 
strict sense of duty, Kyle was made 
the ranking officer of the Cadet Corps 
during his senior year at the Texas 
College. He was also President of 
the Senior Class, President of the 
Y.M.C.A., and valedictorian. Of his 
class he was second distinguished. 

In the fall of 1899, after having been 
graduated in June, Kyle entered Cor- 
nell University, and was graduated in 
1901 with the degree of B.S. in Agri- 
culture. The following year, 1902, 


he was given the degree of M.S. in 
Agriculture from the same institution. 
He supplemented his college work 
with practical experience in horti- 
culture. The summer of 1900 he 
spent on a fruit farm at Geneva, New 
York, and the following summer he 
was placed in charge of the shipment 
of fruits and vegetables from the 
orchards and gardens of Cornell Uni- 
versity to the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion at Buffalo, New York. In the 
summer of 1902 Kyle was made in- 
structor in horticulture in charge of 
the Department, at the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, and 
in the summer of 1905 was given the 
full professorship of Horticulture. 
With a view to keeping alive to the 
horticultural problems of the country 
as a whole Kyle has spent several 
summers making a special study of 
horticulture, in the various sections 
of the United States. In the summer 
of 1904 he went to California, and in 
addition to this he spent the summer 
of 1907 in the famous fruit regions of 
Colorado. 

Kyle wasselected Dean of the School 
of Agriculture at the Texas College in 
IQII, remaining, however, at the head 
of the Department of Horticulture. 

In connection with the Texas Ex- 
periment Station Kyle has done special 
work on the peach, pecan, and a 
number of other crops. Asa member 
of the Station Staff he wrote Bulletin 
No. 65, ‘‘The Tomato’’; Bulletin 
No. 80, ‘‘ Peach Growing in Texas’’, 
and for the State Department of Agri- 
culture he wrote Bulletin No. 19, en- 
titled ‘‘ Pecans and Hickories in 
Texas.”’ 

Kyle was the first to begin the agi- 
tation of the introduction of Agricul- 
ture in the public schools of Texas. 
Upon this subject he has written a 
number of articles and delivered many 
addresses. He is a joint author of an 
elementary text-book on agriculture 
entitled ‘‘ Fundamentals of Farming 
and Farm Life’’, by Kyle and Ellis, 
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published by Charles Scribner & Sons. 
Aside from his already successful 
career as a horticulturist, Kyle has 
lent his influence to other affairs of 
college life. He is the father of the 
idea of ‘‘ High School Day’’ at the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, whereby each year the lead- 
ing high schools of the State are 
brought into closer relations with the 
College. As President of the A. & M. 
College Association he built up one of 
the best organizations and developed 
a series of the most successful football 
teams in the Southwest. It may be 
added, also, that the splendid athletic 
field at the Texas college takes its 
name, ‘‘ Kyle Field,’’ from him. 
Kyle is an active worker, a man of 
good judgment, and generally suc- 
ceeds at whatever he attempts. In 
Texas he is known as ‘‘a live wire.’’ 
Heis rendering his Texas Alma Mater 
an immense service as Professor of 
Horticulture and Dean of the School 
of Agriculture, and he is stilla young 
man. More will be heard of him anon. 


’85, B.S.A.—Some very interesting 
information has been received in a let- 
ter from C. E. Amoroso Lima, of Rio 


de Janiero, Brazil. It followsin part : 

“The College of Agriculture in 
1885, and before, did not occupy a very 
large space in the University build- 
ings, and, perhaps, as much in the 
University curriculum, but instruc- 
tion was faithfully given, and earnestly 
received. 

‘“The College of Agriculture itself 
consisted of the small class-room in 
Morrill Hall and the museum annexed 
to it, the farm and the old barn. The 
College of Veterinary Science, assuch, 
did not really exist at that time, and 
formed one single College with that of 
Agriculture, and was poorly located 
in a small wing of the old Chemical 
Building, in which were also the 
‘Chemical Department and the College 
of Civil Engineering. Theseparation 
into two independent Colleges, as they 
now stand points to a more thorough 
dispensation of instruction in their 
Tespective courses. 
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‘* By a summary perusal of the offi- 
cial publication ‘‘ The Buildings, 
Lands and Activities of the New York 
State College of Agriculture at Cor- 
nell University ’’, and comparing with 
what was just said, one may easily 
realize the more than ten-fold pro- 
gress made by the College of Agricul- 
ture and the University as a whole. 
The students were much fewer, but I 
am inclined to think, no less hopeful 
and earnest than at present. But what 
speaks best for the progress and growth 
of the College of Agriculture is, be- 
sides the unlocking of the Colleges of 
Agriculture and Veterinary Science, 
the establishment of Courses of In- 
struction at the College that were, 
some thirty years ago, but being fore- 
shadowed, and the departmental de- 
velopment of others.’’ 

Mr. Lima practiced agriculture in 
his own country and a record of his 
work has been presented to the Col- 
lege in the form of a manuscript 
headed ‘‘ Diaris Rural.”’ 


’91, B.S.A., ’92, M. S. A.—C. H. 
Royce is managing the Waddington 
Farm at Wheeling, West Virginia. He 
has been superintending farms ever 
since his graduation. In a recent let- 
ter, he said in part: 

‘*T fellinto this line of work of 
managing farms for other men im- 
mediately after leaving school and 
have followed it continuously ever 
since then. It is interesting business 
and one finds in it great scope for the 
operation of all education, skill and 
experience at his command. The 
training I received at Cornell under 
such men as Roberts, Law, Caldwell, 
Comstock, Bailey, and Wing, coupled 
with that given me by my father on 
the home farm in southeastern New 
York, have combined to help me meet 
the problems confronting me in my 
various fields of employment. 

‘‘When I first began managing 
farms I tried to put into practice the 
best known methods in dairying and 
the production of milk. The sanitary 
precautions taken on one of these 
farms were of such a nature that a 
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large number of physicians in New 
York city where the milk was sold, 
recommended the milk to their 
patients. Indeed practically all the 
requirements for what we now know 
as ‘‘certified milk’’ were met and 
some of the first men to produce certi- 
fied got their ideas from this farm. 

‘*T have long been identified with 
the Guernsey herd of cattle, and to- 
gether with the man who is now the 
president of the American Guernsey 
Cattle Club, was able to induce the 
Club to start an honor roil for cows 
on the basis of production. These 
‘* House Lists’’ as they were called 
were the precursor of what is now 
known as the Advanced Register, 
which in various forms has been 
adopted by all the leading dairy Breed 
associations. 

‘* At Waddington, where I am now 
located, we are continuing the same 
kind of work, and are probably reach- 
ing out further from the farm by our 
methods than in any other place I have 
been before. Mr. Oglesby, theowner 
has put not only money, but thought 
and work into the problem of making 
West Virginia a good place for farmers. 

‘** The senior Farm Adviser is a man 
you all know. : He is that 
splendid class mate of mine Professor 
Horace Atwood and he is doing good 
work for us as you might expect. 

‘* While Father Time has been deco- 
rating my head with grey, there has 
grown up around my wife and myself 
four children, and I have taught them 
to believe that there is no University 
in the country like Cornell and no 
college of Agriculture in the world 
like hers. Some day you may see 
some of them in your midst.”’ 


’96, B.S.,’97, M.S.A., ’02, Ph.D.— 
Leroy Anderson first saw the light on 
a farmin the town of Tyre, Seneca 
County in the year 1866. He attended 
the district school, a mile from home 
until fourteen years of age and then 
he began ‘‘ going to town to school”’ 
Two years he spent at Waterloo Union 
High School and one year at Seneca 
Falls Mynderse Academy. From the 
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latter he graduated in 1885. The fol- 
lowing winter he taught school ina 
country district in Junius and in June, 
1886, was awarded the Cornell scholar- 
ship from Seneca County. He entered 
Cornell in September and made a fair 
record asa freshman. Finances kept 
him out the next year and he taught 
school in his home district. The fall 
of 1888 found him again at Cornell, 
this time to remain two years. Asa 
sophomore he was elected treasurer of 
the Y. M. C. A. and in March of his 
Junior year he was made president of 
the same organization. Failing in 
health during the summer he did not 
return to college for five years, the 
major portion of which time was spent 
on the home farm. During this 
period he decided to be a farmer and 
in September, 1895, returned to Cor- 
nell for agricultural work. Near the 
close of that college year he was 
awarded the Fellowship in Agricul- 
ture, which meant another yearin the 
University and this time specialization 
in Dairy Husbandry. After receiving 
the Master’s degree in 1897 he was 
Assistant in Dairy Husbandry under 
Professor Wing until June, 1goo. 

In 1g00, Mr. Anderson was called 
to the University of California as In- 
structor in Dairy Husbandry to begin 
a new department in that line. Two 
years later he was chosen to be Di- 
rector of the California Polytechnic 
School, a new institution to be estab- 
lished at San Luis Obispo, and for 
which the legislature of rg901 had 
made an appropriation of $50,000. 
The school was opened in 1903 as a 
secondary institution to teach agri- 
culture, mechanics and household arts, 
the first school of its kind west of the 
Rockies and probably the first in the 
United States to be established separ- 
ately from another state institution. 
The work of the school was so success- 
ful that the Director was called back 
to the California University in Janu- 
ary, 1908, to organize instruction in 
the new University Farm at Davis. 
In January, 1913, he tooka leave of 
absence from the University and is 
trying his hand at actual farming on 
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a ranch of 4000 acres, of which he is 
manager, at El Casco, Riverside 
County, California. 

Mr. Anderson received his Ph.D. in 
June, 1902, on the thesis ‘‘Some of 
the Influences Affecting the Secretion 
of Butter Fat’’. At the same time he 
was elected to the Cornell chapter of 
Sigma Xi. 

Cornell men in the faculty of the 
University of California areas follows : 
B. I. Wheeler, President of the Uni- 
versity ; H. J. Webber, Director Citrus 
Experiment Station; T. F. Hunt, 
Dean and Director, of the Agricul- 
tural College ; C. M. Haring, Profes- 
sor of Veterinary Science; W. J. 
Taylor, Assistant Professor Veteri- 
nary Science ; J. T. Barrett, Profes- 
sor of Plant Pathology ; C. O. Smith, 
Instructor in Plant Pathology ; J. W. 
Gilmore, Professor of Agronomy ; 
C. F. Shaw, Professor of Soil Tech- 
nology ; W. H. Arnold, Instructor in 
Chemistry ; W. W. Bonns, Assistant 
Professor Pomology ; B. H. Croche- 
ron, Assistant Professor of Agricul- 
tural Extension; J. E. Dougherty, 
Assistant Professor Poultry ; anda 
few others in different colleges of the 
University. 


’o4, B.S.A.—W. H. Thompson, 
since leaving Cornell has been in 
Europe. He first attended the Uni- 
versity of Paris, where he studied for 
advanced degrees. Only two foreigners 
received degrees, he being one of the 
two, and standing second on the list. 
He is now in Cambridge University, 
England, studying Zoology. 


’o4. W.D.—H. L. Ayres has re- 
signed his position in the Dairy De- 
partment at Cornell to accept the 
position of General Superintendent in 
the Dairy Department of Ayer Mac- 
Kinnery of Philadelphia. 


’07, B.S.A.—John Shepard of Waco, 
Texas, has returned to Ithaca for 
special work in Irrigation Engineer- 
ing. He has been engaged in this 
line of work in the Southwest and 
Northwest to quite a large extent. 
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’07, W.D.—Clayton Dutton is im 
his fifth year as State Cheese Inspector 
at South Otselic, N. Y. 


08, B.S.A.—Chester J. Hunn of 
the Federal Experiment Station at 
Honolulu, and for the past year Act- 
ing Horticulturist of that Station 
visited his parents in Ithaca in August. 
He has just resigned his position in 
Honolulu to become Professor of 
Horticulture in the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College at Mayaguez, 
Porto Rico. 


‘09, B.S.A.—Ernest L. Baker of 
Bliss, N. Y., succeeds Prof. Toan as 
head of the Department of Agriculture 
in the Perry High School. Since 
his graduation he has been the official 
tester for four cow testers’ associations 
in Western New York and has also 
had practical experience in different 
branches of farming. While in Col- 
lege he assisted in the farm survey of 
Tompkins county and this work was 
so well thought of that it was em- 
bodied in a state bulletin. Prof. 
Baker secured his high school edu- 
cation at Belfast. 


’o9, B.S.A.—E. W. Mitchell, a 
prominent fruit grower of Kinder- 
hook, N. Y., is doing a large amount 
of consultation work for city farmers. 

°10, W.D.—Morris Quick is em- 
ployed by the Sharples Separator Co. 
at Westchester, Pa. 


’10, W.D.—Scott Carpenter is runu- 
ning a dairy farm at Adonis, Jefferson 
County, N. Y. 


’10, B.S.A.—G. P. Scoville, who 
has been Farm Bureau Manager of 
Chemung Co. since April, 1912, has 
resigned to become a joint representa- 
tive of the Federal Department of 
Agriculture and the Department of 
Farm Management at Cornell to do 
Farm Management demonstration 
work in this state. He has his head- 
quarters in the College. Mr. Scoville 
began work on September first. 


ro, W.P.—F. W. Kazmier left 
October 7th for Texas where he is to 
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assist in the establishment of a Poultry 
Husbandry Department in the State 
College. 


‘11, M.S.A.—C. Shamon Wright is 
in charge of the greenhouses, Plant 
Growing, Plant Breeding and all ex- 
perimental work for the Joseph Camp- 
bell Co. at their farms at Riverton, 
N. J. 


‘11, B.S.A.—Thomas Bradlee, Di- 
rector of Extension Service of the 
Vermont State College, was a recent 
visitor to Ithaca in his search for men 
for Farm Bureau positions in that 
state. 


’11, B.S.A.—Thos. Elder is Director 
of the Agriculture Department of the 
Mount Herman, Mass. Boys’ School. 
This department has one thousand 
acres of land, 130 head of Holsteins, 
one of the finest herds in the East, 
200 head of swine, 50 acres of orchard, 
goo young apple trees and many other 
fruits, 30 horses, and 5 good size 
barns. All the vegetables raised are 
used in the dining hall. The school, 
has an enrollment of 650 boys with a 
faculty of 50 and has 30 buildings on 
a 25 acre campus overlooking the 
Connecticut River. An agricultural 
building is planned for the near future. 
All work at this school is done by the 
boys. 


‘11, B.S.A.—Louis Fish, manager 
of the fruit farm of F. C. Clark at 
Kinderhook, N. Y., has leased a farm 
adapted to vegetable growing at 
Hartsdale, N. Y. 


’11, B.S.A/, ’14, M.S.A.—Eliza- 
beth’F. Genung has resigned as In- 
structor of Bacteriology in the Depart- 
ment of Dairy Industry at Cornell to 
accept a position as teacher in the 
State Normal School at Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 


’09, M.S.A., ’11, Ph.D.—C. N. 
Jensen, President of Brigham Young 
College, Logan, Utah, was a visitor at 
the College recently. 


’11, Grad.—H. E. Ewing has been 
appointed Assistant Professor in En- 
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tomology in the Iowa State Agricul- 
tural College. Since 1911 Dr. Ewing 
has been connected with the Oregon 
State Agricultural College as an In- 
vestigator in Entomology. 


"11, B.S.A.—Lloyd R. Simons who 
has been teacher of Agriculture at the 
Gowauda High School has been ap- 
pointed Farm Bureau Manager of 
Nassau County, with headquarters at 
Mineola, Long Island. 


’r1, B.S.A.—E. W. Thurston has 
been special teacher of Agriculture at 
Lowville Academy, Lowville, N. Y. 
This school includes departments of 
Agriculture, Commerce, Home Eco- 
nomics, Training Classes and High 
School. 


Ex. 11.—A. C. Wiechers is an 
assistant Patent Attorney for the 
Western Electric Company. His 


home address is 4 West 1o5th St., 
New York City. 


’12, B.S.A.—David Elder has full 
charge of the Smith Industrial School, 
Northhampton, Mass. All work there 
is done by the 60 boys in the school. 


’12, B.S.A.—E. G. Brisner is an 
Instructor in Extension Teaching at 
the College. 


*12, B.S.A.—A. M. Goodman is 
with the Dairy Dept., Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


’12, B.S.A.—Leslie Hogue of Ar- 
cade, N. Y., and his father are en- 
gaged in the manufacture of cheese. 
This business embraces some twelve 
or fifteen factories. Mr. Hogue and 
his father have been studying the ad- 
visability of skimming fat from whey 
from which butter can be made. 
During the past summer they made 
thirty or forty pounds of whey butter. 
Fifty per cent. of the proceeds is paid 
to the farmer, the other 50 per cent. 
is retained by the cheese factory for 
the cost of manufacture and marketing. 


’r2, B.S.A.—W. H. Hook, for- 
merly of an agricultural school at 
Ridgely, Maryland, began work on 
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April 15 as County Farm Bureau 
Agent of Ulster County, N. Y., with 
headquarters at Kingston. 


’12, Sp.—Harry L. Page was mar- 
ried Wednesday, August 26th, to 
Lavina Kenyon at Preble, New York. 
They are now at home in Peekskill, 
New York. 


’12, B.S.A.—J. A. Pulhamus is 
superintendent of the Northfield Semi- 
nary Farm at Northfield, Mass. The 
farm is one of 500 acres with 120 cat- 
tle at present, 30% of which are regis- 
tered and Mr. Pulhamus is working 
into Holsteins and new grades. There 
are also 30 horses. All the crops 
are used by the school. 


12, B.S. ’°13, M.S.—R. S. Wash” 
burn, has done research work since 
graduation. He is now in the Bureau 
of Plant Industry at Washington, D.C. 


’13, M.F.—J. P. Kinney is with the 
Office of Indian Affairs of the U. S. 
Department of the Interior, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


’13.—B. H. Austen has been Assis- 
tant Superintendent of a large sugar 
plantation in Hawaii. He expects to 
return to Western New York this fall 
to take up fruit growing. 


’13.—T. M. Avery was appointed 
on March rst as County Farm Bureau 
Agent for Delaware County. He is 
doing good work and getting things 
well organized. 


’13, B.S.—S. E. Brink is running a 
Holstein Dairy Farm of 125 acres at 
Hill Crest Farm which has been in 
the family since 1799. 


’13, B.S.—Jesse Brown is stationed 
at Hilton, N. Y., at a sub-station of 
the Eastern Fruit and Produce Ex- 
change of Rochester. B. L. Crandallis 
also with the same company. 


’13, B.S.—Burr C. Copley was back 
for the summer school this past sum- 
mer, when he took work in manual 
training and mechanical drawing. Now 
he is teaching these subjects along 
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with agriculture at the Monticello 
High School in this state. After 
graduating from College, he worked 
on his own farm and did some cow 
testing on the side. 


"13, B.S.—News was received of 
the death of Mr. Bert C. Georgia at 
Amherst, Mass., on Sunday after- 
noon, May 24th, 1914. Mr. Georgia 
graduated in February, 1913. He 
specialized in vegetable gardening and 
was appointed to take charge of that 
department at the Massachusetts Ag- 
ricultural College. He was engaged 
in developing the work of this depart- 
ment and was highly successful. His 
personality was such as to render him 
very popular with his staff and stu- 
dents. Mr. Georgia was born and 
brought up nine miles west of Ithaca. 


13, B.S.A., ’14, M.F.—P. C. King, 
sailed from San Francisco on Sep- 
tember 26 for China, where he will be 
employed by the Chinese Government 
in forestry work. 


’13, B.S., ’14, M.F.—C. S. Hahn 
and H. E. Schmelter, ’13, are with 
Clark and Lyford, Forest Engineers, 
Vancouver, B. C. 


13, B.S.A.—E. F. Lewis has been 
advanced from teacher of Agriculture 
to Principal of Schools at DeRuyter, 
New York. 


’13, B.S.—B. H. Paul is at present 
doing some work for the New York 


State Conservation Commission. He 
will return to Ithaca to complete his 


work for the degree of Master in 
Forestry. 


’13, B.S.A.—Reginald Reeve, after 
spending a year in the Wahn College 
at Honolulu as Instructor, is now 
General Sales Agent of a swamp re- 
claiming concern at Batavia, N. Y. 


’13, B.S.—Edmund Stevens has a 
position at Claxton, Georgia, with the 
Department of Soils Survey. 


’13, B.S.—S. H. Thompson is at 
the Iowa State College of Agriculture, 
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occupying the position of Farm Effic- 
iency Demonstrator. 


The past summer gave many of the 
men in forestry opportunity to gain 
practical field experience before tak- 
ing their fifth year of work. Among 
these ty. J. irish; A. B., °x2, J. D. 
Lamont, B.S.,’13, and M. E. Krueger, 
B.S.A., 713, were with the United 
States Forest Service on the Califor- 
nia National Forest, engaged in re- 
connaissance work : H. B. Steer, B.S. 
’13, was with the Maryland State 
Board of Forestry ; C. H. Guise, B.S. 
’13, was with the State Forester of 
Massachusetts ; Wm. McCarthy, B.S., 
’13, was engaged in cruising timber 
in Tennessee; Harold Chadderdon, 
B.S., °13, in marking timber for the 
Adirondack League Club near Old 
Forge, N. Y.; and E. G. Bishop, B.S. 
’13, with P. A. McDonald, Superin- 
tendent of Devil’s Lake State Park, 
Wisconsin. 

Of these, all but Krueger, Chadder- 
don and Bishop are now registered in 
the Graduate School for the degree of 
Master in Forestry. 


’14.-—-Max F. Abell has been ap- 
pointed toan Assistantship in Farm 
Crops at Ohio State University for 
1914-15. 

’14, B.S.—G. R. Attride is manag- 
ing a farmin West Virginia. Tobacco 
is his most important crop. 


’14, B.S.—-T. A. Baker has been 
appointed an Instructor in the Animal 
Husbandry Department at Cornell. 


’14, B.S.—H. D. Bauder is now at 
Fort Plains, N. Y., engaged in genera 
farming with his father. On Sep- 
tember 2, he was married to Louise 
Brown of Crystal Run, N. Y. 


’14, B.S.—Smith G. Beilby has 
charge of the agricultural department 
of the Pine Plains High School. 


’14, B.S.—E. S. Bird is an In- 
structor at the Rome Custodial Asylum 
at Rome, N. Y. 


’14, B.S.—H. E. Baldinger has 
been appointed Instructor of Dairy 
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Industry under Professor B. P. Lock- 
wood at the Mass. State College of 
Agriculture. He is replacing Ivan 
McKellip,’12, who resigned in order 
to accept a position with the Bureau 
of Animal Industry at Washington, 
rm & 


’14, B.S.—S. S. Burdge is at home 
on his father’s farm at Franklin, 
Ohio. He reports a corn crop of 
6,000 bushels. 


’14, B.S.—T. J. Conway has been 
appointed Assistant in Poultry Hus- 
bandry at the Texas Experiment 
Station. This is a new venture at 
the station and Conway will have 
charge of all the experimental and in- 
vestigational work. A letter, which 
follows in part shows that Conway 
likes his work very much. He 
writes: ‘‘ Texas is a wonderful place 
and I am becoming more pleased with 
iteach day. The climate is fine. 
With its great expanse of territory 
and great variation of climate Texas 
is able to raise about every plant of 
any economic importance to man. 
Cotton is the big crop, particularly in 
this section, but this year the Euro- 
pean War has crippled the market so 
that at present it is very hard to sell 
the product at even a slight profit. 
This makes it very hard for the most 
of the small growers whose sole in- 
come is their cotton. There is great 
agitation now throughout the state to 
limit the acreage of cotton. The 
State is even trying to pass laws to 
that effect, limiting each grower to 
20 acres of it or each county to 1,000 
bales. 

‘* At the Experimental Station here, 
poultry is an entirely new venture 
and everyone is quite interested in it. 
Right now we are expecting to start 
a campaign to have the farmers raise 
more poultry as one of the ways to 
make up for the reduced acreage of 
cotton.’’ 


’14, B.S.—Arnold E. Davis plans 
to go in partnersnip with his father. 
He will live in Livonia, N. Y., with 

Continued on page 142 
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B. P. Cogswell’s Silo, Auburn, N. Y. 


Auburn, N. Y., Nov. 26, 1912. 
Gentlemen :—The Natco Imperishable SiloI bought of you and erected this Fall and filled 
with ensilage is satisfactory in every respect so far. It has attracted a good deal of attention 
among farmers and causes much favorable comment. It looks to be true to its name 
“Imperishable.”’ It is, in my judgment, the coming silo. 
Yours very truly 
B. P. COGSWELL, Farm Manager. 


The Silo for ‘‘ Cornell’’ Men. 


Natco Imperishable Silo 


( Patented ) 


‘¢ The Silo that Lasts for Generations” 


Here’s the new type of silo—the silo that has raised the standard of quality 
of ensilage for feeding. The silo whose walls are moisture proof and air-tight 
and consequently keep ensilage from becoming sour, moldy or rotten, 


THE NATCO IMPERISHABLE SILO is built of hollow vitrified-clay tile, 
reinforced by two continuous steel bands between each layer of blocks. There 
are no staves to warp, shrink or split. No hoops to tighten. No continual re- 
pair bills. Never needs painting. The Natco Imperishable Silo is 


Weatherproof Decayproof Fire-proof 


It will last a lifetime and the first cost is practically the last cost. It can be 
erected by any mason as easily as a carpenter builds the old type of silo. 
When completed you have a very attractive as well as an efficient and durable 
silo added to your permanent farm building assets. 


WRITE FOR FREE SILO BOOK We have an attractively illus- 


trated book which we will be 
glad to send free to Cornell men or toany farmer interested in keeping ensilage 
fresh, sweet and succulent. Write for a copy now and names of owners of 
Natco Imperishable Silo in your locality 


National Fire Proofing Company 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Christy Engraving Co. 


WHERE QUALITY COUNTS 


Flalftones Illustrations Line Etchings 
Designing and Embossing Plates 


We are specialists in 


Color Plate Engraving 
and Color Printing 


If you want to increase the selling power for your next catalogue, 
if you want to make your advertising as effective as possible, you 
should look into the question of using color reproductions. Our 
success lies, not alone in the making of proper plates but in print- 
ing them as they should be. Our product is used by companies of 
international reputation. We shall be pleased to submit estimates 
or samples of work. 


611-18 Central Building 
Rochester N. Y. 
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“Not the Cure But the Prevention of 
Hog Diseases, Is Your Big Problem.” 


Swine epidemics are constantly playing havoc in different 
parts of the country. Be on your guard. 


My message to you is Prevention, and almost the whole 
secret of prevention lies in proper feeding and sanitation. 
Keep your hogs toned up and free from worms—keep the 
animals, pens, troughs and runs clean and disinfected and 


you - have very little trouble raising healthy, weighty 
stock. 


DR. HESS STOCK TONIC 


Makes Stock Healthy and Expels Worms 


Dr. Hess Dip and Disinfectant 


Destroys Germs—Deodorizes—Cures Skin Diseases 


These two preparations are the result of my lifetime experience as a 


doctor of veterinary science, a doctor of medicine and successful stock 
raiser. Dr. Hess Stock Tonic will put your animals in a thriving con- 
dition, make the ailing ones healthy and expel the worms. Contains 
tonics to aid digestion and appetite; blood builders to enrich and tone up 
the blood; /axatives for regulating the bowels and vermifuges to expel 
worms. 

Sanitation has been my constant message to you for many, many years, 
through the agricultural press, as being an absolute necessity for the 
prevention of disease, 


Dr. Hess Dip and Disinfectant destroys disease germs, foul odors, and 
is an effective remedy for parasitic skin diseases. For cleansing hog- 
pens, stables, barns, outhouses, sinks, drains, troughs, garbage cans, etc. 
Put it in the hog wallows, sprinkle it around the poultry houses—use it 
wherever there are foul odors, filth, lice, scab, sheep ticks, mange, etc. 
It is non-poisonous and non-irritating; always uniform in strength and 
one gallon makes 75 to 100 gallons of solution. 


9 So sure am I that Dr. Hess Stock Tonic will “ag 
put your animals in a thriving condition, 
make the ailing ones healthy,and expel the 
worms—that Dr. Hess Dip and Disinfectant 
will destroy foul odorsand disease 
prevent ona cure skin ailments and keep 
—— A erage clean and sweet smelling— 

hat I have authorized my dealer in your 
town to -— you with enough for your 
Sok, ane : ese TP ge ee ye do not “ 
as I claim, return the em es an 
QF” my dealer will refund yone money. “BE 


The above dependable and scientific preparations are never peddled— 
sold only by reputable dealers whom you know. I save you peddler’s 
wagon, team and travelling expenses, as these prices prove: Dr. Hess 
Stock Tonic, 25-Ib. pail, $1.60; 1C0-lb. sack, $5.00; smaller Packages as 
low as 50c (except in Canada and the extreme West and South). Dr. 


Hess Dip and Disinfectant is sold in pint bottles, quart and gallon cans, 
also in barrels, 


GILBERT HESS 


Doctor of 


Veterinary Science 


Doctor of Medicine 


Dr. Hess 
Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a 


Asplendid ipouiiry toric that 
shortens the moulting pe- 
riod. It gives the moulting 
hen vitality to force out the 
old quills, grow new feathers 
and get back on the job lay- 
ing eggs all winter. It tones 
up the dormant egg organs 
and makes hens lay. Also 
helps chicks grow. Eco- 
nomical to use—a penny’s 
worth is enough for 30 fowl 
per day. 1% lbs. 25c; 5 ibs. 
60c; 25-Ib. pail $2.50. Except 
in Canada and the far West. 
Guaranteed. 


Dr. Hess 


Instant 
Louse Killer 


Kills lice on poultry and all 
farm stock, Dust the hens 
and chicks with it, sprinkle 
it on the roosts, in the cracks 
and dust bath. Also destroys 
b on cucumber, squash 
and melon vines, cabbage 
worms, etc., slugs on rose 
bushes, etc. Comes in handy 
sifting-top cans. 1 Ib. 25c; 3 
60c. Except in Canada 
est. I guar- 

antee it. 


I have a book about Dr. Hess Stock Tonic and Dr. Hess 
Dip and Disinfectant that you may have for the asking. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, 


Ashland, Ohio 
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The Pilgrim Thanksgiving Dinners of 1621. 
(Continued from page 119) 
Adventurers. The joint stock experi- 
ment had been working out more 
peacefully and successfully than its 
forerunner had done in Jamestown, 
Virginia, where poor Capt. Maria 
Wingfield had to defend himself from 
a false charge. ‘‘It is further said I 
did much banquet and ryot. I never 
had but one squirrel roasted, whereof 
I gave part to Mr. Ratcliff, then sick ; 
yet was that squirrel given to me.”’ 
In the course of conversation during 
the Thanksgiving dinners we can well 
imagine long, earnest, even heated 
discussions of all this division ques- 
tion, and of ways and means of induc- 
ing suitable laboring men and accept- 
abie colonists to come to Plymouth. 
The prospect of the fur trade to the 
North about Massachusetts Bay held 
them long enough to give time for 
reminiscing about various hunting and 
trading trips they had already under- 
taken. From the hunting, the talk 
must have trailed off to the trip of dis- 
covery along the Cape in the shallop 
while the women waited in the May- 
flower riding at anchor within the Bay. 
There had never been such a good or 
such a natural opportunity to tell the 
humorous, picturesque details of that 
exploring trip, when the Pilgrim men 
in their search for a suitable site and 
drinking water for their settlement 
had traced the footsteps of deer to 
brooks and inland ponds, and come 
across Indian corn buried in sand and 
under mats, but never met a human 
being. Two facts had dashed all 
these details from their minds upon 
their return. One, the women had to 
relate,—the tragic death by drowning 
of Dorothy Bradford, the governor’s 
wife ; and the men’s own report that 


The Cornell Countrymen 


at Plymouth harbor they had found at 
last a desirable site to which they 
would immediately take the May- 
flower and the colonists. 

Talk about the so-called Capt. 
Jones’ plot, whereby the Captain of 
the Mayflower had kept the Pilgrims 
out of the Hudson region in return 
for a bribe given by the Dutch, was 
probably going on quietly in some cor- 
ners ; but not openly, for the Pilgrim 
leaders refused to believe the plot and 
discountenanced its further discussion. 
They knew too well that the ‘‘ roar- 
ing terrors’’ of the sea out by what 
we know to-day as Pollock’s Rip, off 
Nantucket Island, had made them 
urge Capt. Jones to put into the safe 
bay where they had come to anchor 
December eleventh. 

What if these brave settlers could 
have had a wireless message, that 
Harvest Festival week, to tell them 
that the ‘‘ Fortune’’ with thirty-five 
well strong colonists on board was so 
far-on its way from England that she 
would reach the New England shore 
on November ninth! Would not their 
Thanksgiving cheer have been com- 
plete, and a memory of the joyous re- 
turn of hope and zest, at the prospect 
of renewing acquaintance with Eng- 
lish friends, have clung like a persist- 
ent, though elusive, aroma about their 
recollections of the first Thanksgiving 
Dinners at Plymouth. 


*This study is based upon contemporary 
journals, letters, and documents of the Pil- 
grim Fathers. Readers will find many of 
them reprinted in Arber’s story of the Pil- 
grim Fathers, 1600-1623, pub. by Houghton 
Mifflin & Co. in Boston and by Ward and 
Downey in London. The author wishes she 
could also share with them the vivid memo- 
ries of her summer visits at Plymouth and at 
the Cape Cod Pageant where Pilgrim life 
was portrayed. 
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This Winter Farm Intensively— BUILD A GREENHOUSE—There’s Money In It. 


F we should tell you of a man who made over $25,000 in growing cucumbers and 
tomatoes the first year after putting up our houses you would almost think we were 
stretching it a bit. Butit’sso. It’s so much so in fact, that he recently formed a 

stock company and we are now building for him a group of several houses that will cost 
over $150,000. All of which sounds big, and is big. But this man started in a small way 
—just as it will pay you to start. 

We do not for a minute want to lead anyone to think that growing vegetables under glass isa 
gold mine Farfromit. But any man whois any sort of a manager at all and don’t mind working 
himself a bit at the start, can surely make it pav a nice comfortable nugget each season. 

During half the year you can farm outside. The other half inside. ALL THE YEAR you can be 
making money instead of half. If you have a thousand dollars or more to invest in a greenhouse it’s 


worth your while to look into the question. We will be glad to correspond with you concerning further 
facts and figures. 


Sales Offices— New York Boston Philadelphia 
, 42d St. Blg. Tremont Bg. Franklin Bk. Bg. 
oO Chicago Rochester Cleveland Toronto 
le Rookery Bg. Granite Bg. Swetland Bg. 12 Queen St.E. 
Factories—Irvington, N. Y.—Des Plaines II. 


Hotel Rochester 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


a 


300 ROOMS 
All with Bath 


Le Ui a a 2 
Peek Jietend 
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od 


NATIONAL HOTEL CO., Prop. 


Geo. W. Sweeney, Pres. 
W. D. Horstmann, Mgr. 
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Unequalled original “stock,” improved by 
seventy-five years of most careful cultiva- 
tion and selection, make Carters Tested 


Seeds the “Seeds with a Lineage.” 


HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE Vv, 


CARTERS TESTED SEED include grass, flower and vege- 
table seeds of every desirable variety. Used rightly, they will 
give your grounds the same rich beauty that distinguishes the 
notable Gardens and Estates of Old England. Ask any 


gardener with experience in Great Britain. He will tell 


you that Carters Seeds are unequalled. 


Write for our 1914 catalogue—“Garden and Lawn.” 


Carters Tested 
Seeds, Inc. 


130 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch of JAMES CARTER & CO. 


Raynes Park, LONDON, ENGLAND 
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A POSTAL CARD REQUEST 


will bring you a copy of our 
list of some hundreds of 


Practical Agricultural Books 


compiled from our lists of regular 
and recommended books as used 
at the New York State Agricul- 
tural College here at Ithaca. 


The Corner Bookstores 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


New York Site College ot Agile al Gomell Univers 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Breeds, Percheron Horses, Holstein, Jersey, Guernsey, Ayrshire, Short Horn 
Cattle, Dorset, Shropshire, Rambouillet Sheep, Cheshire Swine. 
Regular Public Sale of all Surplus Young Stock. 


FRIDAY OF FARMERS’ WEEK EACH YEAR 
No Stock Except SWINE Sold at Private Sale 


CORNELL POULTRY 


A few cockerel pullets and mature breeding hens will be offered 
: for sale for October and November delivery. ; : 
Breeding Stock: A good supply of Single Comb White Leghorn breeders is available 
and poultrymen should let us know their needs. A few good breeders of the following 
varieties may also be furnished : Barred, White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds, Mottled Anconas, Pekin, Rouen and Indian Runner Ducks and Toulouse 
Geese. Four Good Records by S.C. White Leghorns 
Eggs laid ist year Eggs laid2dyear Eggs laid 3d year Total Eggs laid 3 years 
Lady Cornell 257 200 191 648 
Madam Cornell 245 131 136 539 
Cornell Surprise 180 186 196 562 
Cornell Supreme 242 198 220 660 


Market Eggs, Poulty, Feathers, etc. are always available at the Sales Room. 


DEPARTMENT OF POULTRY HUSBANDRY 
New York State College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Former Student Notes. 

Continued from page 134 
charge of that farm and also others 
at Little Falls, N. Y., either he or 
his father will always be at Livonia 
while the other is supervising work 
on the other farms. Davis intends to 
rent an old orchard and renovate it. 
He has been judging cattle as a side 
line, serving as judge of all the cattle 
at the County Fair at Hemlock this 
year. 





Mr. Frisbie Addressing Farmers. 


"14, B.S.—The CouNnTRYMAN is in 
receipt of a letter from W. G. Frisbie, 
parts of which follow : 

‘* My location is in the southwestern 
part of Chautauqua county at Clymer, 
N. Y., where I am teaching Voca- 
tional Agriculture in the public high 
school. ‘This section is mainly a dairy 
region, with potatoes, cabbage and 
hay for cash crops. An intense in- 
terest is being shown by the community 
in the redirection of the school. Only 
a very small number of students go on 
to higher institutions, and the fashion 
hds been to drop out at the age of 
fourteen to sixteen. 

‘The class in farm mechanics has 
built six carpenter benches, with 
mortised joints and tool drawers. On 
Saturday, October 10, the school held 
a community fair, and Farmers’ Day, 
attended by over 500 people. About 
$30 worth of premiums for farm pro- 
duce, household and school work were 
contributed by the business men of 
the section. The display of fruit, 
vegetables, and grain was large, and 
of good quality. 

( Continued on page 144) 
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Patrick Duluth 


Mackinaws 


Made of a specially prepared 
cloth to withstand the rain and 
keep out the cold winds. Just 
the thing for a fellow who dis- 
likes to wear an overcoat. We 
have undoubtedly the largest as- 
sortment in the town. If you 
want a mackinaw buy the best— 
it will cost you no more. 


$5.00 to $12.00 


Watch the Daily Sun for 
our Wednesday specials 


i 
University Haberdashery 
320-322 College Ave. J.J. Gainey 


Che large store on the Hill. 









BAXTER’S 


Clothing and Furnishings 











have pleased hundreds of Cornell 
students during the last six years. 
Why? Because we sell only first 
class merchandise and guarantee 
every dollar’s worth of it; we fit 
our clothing to please ; our service 
is unexcelled, and last but not 
least, we sell One Price to All. 


Please consider this ‘‘shop’’ ‘“‘Your 
Shop.’’ You get your money’s worth 
here. 











E. B. BAXTER 


One Price to All 


Che Quality Shop 
Satisfaélion guaranteed 


150 E. State St. Ithaca, N.Y. 


Be 


the flow of her milk. 


F Groff & Son 


a 


Desirable Farms for Sale 
in the Kinderhook 
Fruit Belt 


100 acre hill farm, $3,600 
124 acre general farm, $5,000 
65 acre fruit and poultry farm, $6,000 


100 acre Gentleman’s Home, 
with tools, $7,500 


243 acre bargain, $10,500 


190 acre general farm, with 
10 acres of orchard, $11,000 


200 acre Hudson River Estate, $23,500 
Address 


RURAL LIFE CO. 
Kinderhook, N. Y. 
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We will be 
pleased to send 
the booklet by 
return mail upon 
receipt of your 
letter or postal 
request. 


Groff Simplicity Cow Milkers in this advertise- 
ment. You can get this information from our 
booklet however, which will convince you that we have 
the best milker on the market. 


Ud can’t tell you all the good points about the F. B. 


Bear in mind that this is 
the only machine that the cow controls her own relief by 


St. Johnsville, N. Y. 


Established 1824 


KELLOGGS & MILLER 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


PUPre 225 


Oil Meal 


We use only the best grade of 
Flaxseed and our products are free 
from admixtures of any kind. Our 
oil-cake meal is verv high in pro- 
te!n. Wonderful results are realized 
from its use as a feeding commodity 


Write for Prices 
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Former Student Notes 
(Continued from page 144) 

‘* Professor H. B. Knapp held the 
close attention of a large audience, 
by his instructive address on the or- 
chard. 

‘*Plans are being matured for a 
practical course in farm accounting 
and soils, for farmers, during the 
winter season.”’ 


’14.B.S.—L.E. Harvey has been ap- 
pointed an instructor in the Farm 
Management Department. 


’14, B.S.—Ray Huey, has just ac- 
cepted charge of the agricultural de- 
partment at the Spencerport High 
School. 


14, B.S.—L. L. Hull is working 
his home farm at Spencer, N. Y., on 
shares with his father. It is a general 
farm of 180 acres. 


’14, B.S.—H. F. Keyes is a Farm 
Efficiency Demonstrator at the Con- 
necticut State College of Agriculture. 


’14, B.S.—H. C. Knandel is In- 
structor and County Adviser of Poul- 
try Husbandry at the Bristol County 
Agriculture School, Berkley, Mass., 
which is a secondary agricultural 
school of 35 boys. Mr. Knandel also 
teaches botany, chemistry and parlia- 
mentary law. The school owns 110 
acres, and has 200 Rhode Island Red 
hens. When Mr. Knandel_ took 
charge, these were giving 25 eggs a 
day, but by feeding the Cornell ra- 
tions, the number was raised to 85 a 
day. There is alsoa5 acre orchard 
which has produced a large crop of 
extra fine fruit after being renovated. 
The work is done by the boys ; each 
boy carries on a poultry or fruit prob- 
lem at his home farm. Work has 
been begun upon a new agricultural 
building to cost $40,000. 


’14, B.S.—N. Kopeloff has a Fel- 
lowship at the present time in the New 
Jersey Experiment Station under J. G. 
Lipman. 

(Continued on page 146. ) 





Write for sample and prices. 


H-O POULTRY FEEDS 


H-O Poultry Feed 
H-O Steam-Cooked Chick Feed 
H-O Dry Poultry Mash 


J. J. Campbell 
General Sales Agent 
Hartford, Conn. 


The H-O0 Company 
Mills, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Trade Mark 


Watch Your Poultry Gain in Weight ! 
Count Your Increase in Eggs ! 


Those are the tests of a good poultry feed. 
H-O Scratching Feed makes ‘“ workers.” 
Notice its splendid balance of a// clean grain. 
(Guaranteed Analysis Tag on every bag.) 

The only scratching feed which 


contains hulled oats. 


INCLUDE 
H-O Scratching Feed 








THIS BRAND HAS ESTABLISHED 
A NEW STANDARD FOR 


PURE BEEF CRACKLINGS 


BEEF 


SCRAP 


THE FLAVELL CO. 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
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H-O Chick Feed 
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THE PROPER CARE OF MILK UTENSILS 


The difference between poor milk and good milk may result from the 
way you clean the milk utensils. 
All college authrities and expert dairy officials are unanimous in their belief that 


is essential to the proper care of milk utensils and thatit should 
be used throughout the dairy and creamery for all cleaning 
purposes. You will not only find Wyandotte Dairyman’s 
Cleaner and Cleanser a better cleaner than ordinary agents, but 
one that is far more pleasant to use. It quickly removes sour milk 
taints, keeping everything sweet and wholesome. At the same 
time you will be rid of soap odors for Wyandotte Dairyman’s 
Cleaner and Cleanser contains no fats or oils to produce soapy 
films or grease 

This same cleaning material is used by 85% of all butter and 
cheese makers besides thousands of milk dealers, creamery 
patrons and milk producers. 


in every package Ask your dealer or write your dairy supply house. 


The J. B. Ford Co., weeks. Wyandotte, Mich. 


This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 


The KENT 


Vacuum Groomer 


It provides the better way. Animals are fond of being cleaned 
with it. Time, labor and expense saved. Increased results 
obtained. Adapted to all kinds of power. 


Write for our booklet and particulars. 


The Kent Vacuum CleanerCo, 


Incorporated 


Rome, New York 


Residence machines also manufactured 
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Former Student Notes 
(Continued from page 144) 
’14, B.S.—Sidney C. 
present Bacteriologist 
for the White Cross 
Frederick, Maryland. 


‘14, B.S.—H. A. D. Leggett is 
Agricultural Instructor of Poultry, 
Olericulture and allied courses in the 
Vocational School at Springfield, 
Mass. He is also adviser of Garden 
and Poultry Interests for Springfield. 
His work in this capacity is to visit 
any of the 1,800 people who have 
vegetables or any of the 3,000 poultry 
owners who experience troubles, to 
assist them and suggest improvements. 
His address is 52 Boy street. 


’14, B.S..—Alexander W. Lurie has 
accepted a position in the Department 
of Horticulture at the University of 
Maine, at Orono. 


Leet is at 
and Chemist 
Dairy Co., 


’14, B.S.—William Myers, who was 
working for the government this sum- 
mer, is now acting as an Instructor in 
the Farm Management Department. 


’14, B.S.—Robert Teal is a Farm 
Bureau Agent for Cayuga County. 

’14, B.S.—W. H. Upson, after 
working ona fruit farm near North 
Rose, N. Y., this summer, has secured 
a position on a fruit farm in Virginia. 


He will take up this work in No- 


vernber. 


’14, B.S.—A. W. Van Benschoten 
is now manager of his father’s farm in 
Delaware County. 


‘’14, Grad:—E. D. Vosbury is with 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, and is located at present in 
Idaho, doing investigational work on 
fruit storage and_ transportation. 
While at Cornell, Vosbury served as 
Associate Editor of THE CoRNELL 
COUNTRYMAN. 


’14, B.S.—M. C. Wilson, Assistant 
Manager of the Tompkins Co. Farm 
Bureau since March rst, has resigued 
to accept a position in the Farm Man- 
agement Demonstration work in the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 


The Hotel of American Ideals 


HOTEL POWHATAN 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Best Located Hotel in Washington 
New and Absolutely Fireproof 
Refined Elegant 

EUROPEAN PLAN 


Roomis, detached bath, $1.50, $200 up 
Rooms, private bath, $2.50, $3.00 up 


¢ 


Write for souvenir booklet ‘‘B” with map 


Clifford M. Lewis 


Manager 


New York State 
Ideal Farms 


In a healthful locality ; offering 
the advantages of practical farm 
land within two hours of our great- 
est city, with assured value en 
hance.nent; acknowledged fruit 


lan and entrancing natural country 


Prices range from ten to one hun- 
dred dollars per acre, with liberal 
terms. Among my patronsare several 
former Cornell students. 


Edgar L. Hoag 


233 Broadway N.Y. City 
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“We Treat Your Linen White” 


Short Course Men 


have always realized what a saving on 
laundry bills has meant. They and 
and many others have done this by 
patronizing us. We offer to them the 
work and service of one of the finest 
equipped laundries in this section of the 
State, at rates made possible only by an 
enterprise “Distinctly Student.” 


Phone or call for your ‘‘S”’ Bag. 


STVDENT LAVNDRY AGENCY 


422 EDDY STREET 
M. L. CAREY, °I5 Both Phones H. O. BONNAR, ’16 


STVDENT SVPPLY STORES 
EDDY STREET and COLLEGE AVENUE 


Westinghouse Mazda Lamps 


Don’t Spoil Your Eyes 


Get The Light of Lights 
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Campus Notes 
Continued from page 127 


of management have been developed 
by the Poultry Department so that it 
now feels the farmers should take the 
active management of the organiza- 
tion. In the future the business 
policies of the Association will be 
directed by a manager who will have 
his office down town in Ithaca. The 
department hopes to assist the people 
of the State to find an outlet for 
poultry products. With this end in 
view they have started a card index 
Sales Division in which consumers 
and producers are urged to register. 
While the Poultry Department takes 
no responsibility for the reliability of 
registered parties, the index is open 
to the public and undoubtedly will 
prove of great value. 


A very important an- 
nouncement to the stu- 
dents who are inter- 
ested in the betterment 
of conditions in the 
rural communities, was recently made 
stating that the College of Agricul- 
ture and the Cornell Christian Asso- 
ciation are co-operating in giving a 
course in ‘‘ Rural Problems’’ in Barnes 
Hall, Sundays at 12 o’clock. The 
class is open throughout the winter. 
The committee in charge consists 
of B. W. Kinne, chairman, D. S. 
Hatch, Leslie Brown, Ralph Parker, 
J. R. DuFloo and W. B. Combs, as- 
sisted by Dr. A. W. Gilbert and B. 
W. Shaper. 


Rural Prob- 
lems Study 
Class 





The average Cornellian from a city 
home or a home in a prosperous coun- 
tryside is almost totally ignorant of 
some of the startling conditions which 
exist in a great many rural communi- 
ties in this country and for that rea- 
son will find absorbing interest in some 
of the problems which will be dis- 
cussed. It isa known fact to those 
who have looked into the matter that 
here in some of the hilly sections of 
New York State are conditions which 
equal those of the mountains of Vir- 
ginia and which presents an excellent 
opportunity to the agricultural mis- 
sionary. For instance take the rural 
school problem. New York State 
ranks among the very best in regard 
to education and spends immense sums 
for teachers’ salaries in district schools. 
But a great amount of this effort is 
wasted, if the residents of the district, 
instead of visiting the school and 
lending kindly criticism to the often 
inexperienced teacher, sit around the 
supper table and find fault with her 
methods, while the children, who have 
forwarded the somewhat biased evi- 
dence, are interested spectators. To 
create a healthy interest of the coun- 
tryfolk toward the district school is 
one of the first rural problems. 

Other subjects that will come up are 
the country church, farmhouse sani- 
tation, prevention of sickness, rural 
amusements and in short every prob- 
lem of rural life that will help make 
this a course of lectures well worth 
attending. 


IG 


JAMES M. BELL CO. 


IMPORTERS 


433 Washington St. 


New York 


Goods on sale at ITHACA HOTEL 
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The Cornell Countryman 


MRS. MARTIN is a 


Castle House 
Instructor 
The Classes at the Martin Academy 


are taught according to 


Che Castle Method 


q A new term for beginners in dancing starts 
Monday evening, Nov. 9th, from 7:30 to 9 
o'clock. Private lessons given at any hour of 
the day or evening. 


@ Beginners classes meet every Monday and 
Friday evenings, from 7:30 to 9. One term 
of ten lessons —$6.00. Six private lessons— 


$6.00 Office hours 9 A. M. to 9 P. M 


MARTIN'S 


Dancing Academy 
109 East State St. 


Ithaca Phone 709-C Bell Phone 242-W 


Me 
iF A ts 


A 


— DANCING 


made possible by using 


Columbia Dance Instruction Records 


covering Waltz—Hesitation—Maxixe—One-step—Tango 


COLWrABUA 


dance records are recordeu under the personal supervision of 


America’s greatest dancing 
approved by such famous 


Vernon Castle and others. 


WSK eon 
Yad af he ai 4 


N 
I NT 


x master, G. Hepburn Wilson, and 
“dancers as Pavlowa, Joan Sawyer, 


CoLuMmBIA Grafonolas and Records sold by 


DAVIS-BROWN ELECTRIC CO. 


213 EAST STATE STREET 


Three Doors West of Ithaca Hotel 


Note—We have just received a supply of New ‘ Fox Trots.” 


SRR ion oe onon nnn 
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The UON GBI LG IASTONGE GOMpOnY 


DONALD McPHERSON, Agent 
RI 





Is the only American Company that 
owns $76,000,000 of farm mortgages 


SRS ao 


Medical Examiner : 
Dr. Floyd R. Wright 414 Eddy Street 


BOTH PHONES 


New York Lite 
Susurauce Company 


C. H. WEBSTER, Agent 


OFFICE : Student Supply Store 
RESIDENCE : 121 Catherine St. 


Both Phones 
Dacian 
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_, BS Years experience tracking barns . 
Equipping over 8,000 barns with Hay Carriers. An acquaintance with 
more farmers. The installing of more special work in fin: large barns 


We give esti- 


than any other man is the record of our Mr. J. A. Cross. 
mates and advice as to the best methods free. 
Send for Circular and such other information you may desire. 


J. A. CROSS HINGED EXTENSION CO. Fultonville, N. Y. 


Be" We Do Your Mending Free@a 


Forest City Laundry 


E. M. MERRILL 


BAGS FREE 209 North Aurora St. 


COLLEGE GIRLS will find a Wide Variety of 


DRY GOODS at the TODD COMPANY 


——120 EAST STATE STREET——— 


| Keep in touch with the College. Write and 
ormer Students i let us kuow what you are doing—your 
friends want to hear about you. 


One Dollar will send the Countryman to you for a year. 


SSS SSS ag 
(I 


W. H. Sisson 


Il 
i 
} 


| Pick Up a Few Pieces 
Custom + P 
Hh of your broken Glasses and 
Made Hi bring them to me, in less time 


| than you think I’ll grind new 
C] h All lenses, use your old mounting, 
ot es Hi adjust your glasses perfectly 
il and you are ready to see clearly 
once more. 

Whenever repairs on old 
glasses are necessary or new 

ones needed, call on 


WILSON OPTICAL CO. 


SSS sg Store 208 E. State St. 


SSS 


= 


2s SS 


156 East State St. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


FIFLD Crop PRODUCTION, (Rural 
Textbook Series, edited by L. H. 
Bailey), by George Livingston. 
Published by the McMillan Com- 
pany, 66 Fifth avenue, New York. 
Price, $1.40 net. 

This book takes up the various farm 
crops, corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
rice and buckwheat. Also chapters 
are devoted to the perennial and an- 
nual grasses, the legumes, root and 
fiber crops and potatoes. 


















































THE PRINCIPLES OF IRRIGATION 
PRACTICE, (Rural Textbook Series), 
by John S. Widtsoe. Published by 
the McMillan Company. Price 
$1.75 net. 

This volume deals with the subject 
of irrigation in all its phases in a very 
thorough manner with the object of 
explaining the relation of water to 
soil and plants. Chapters are devoted 
to the methods of irrigation in humid 
as well as arid districts, the bad prac- 
tices of irrigation and the instruments 
used. A large number of illustrations 
aid in the explanation of the subject. 



























































TEXTBOOK OF GRASSES, ( Rural Text- 
book Series), by H. S. Hitchcock. 
Published by the McMillan Com- 
pany. Price $1.50 net. 

This textbook is divided into two 
parts, part one dealing with the econo- 
mic importance and the various uses 
of grasses and the second part is de- 
voted to the grasses in regard to their 
botanical classification. 















































A COMPLETE FOOD 
PREVENTS SCOURING 
INSURES EARLY MATURITY 


























RAISE THE CALVES ON 


BLATCHFORD’S GALF MEAL 


AND SELL THE MILK 


Endorsed by Agricultural Experiment Stations and thousands 
@f Farmers. Manufactured to resemble new milk as 
nearly as possible in chemical composition. 

SEND FOR TESTIMONIALS 


. W. BARWEL 


WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
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KELLY’s 
‘T REES 


Guaranteed to “ Make Good.” 


That means a lot toevery buyer—guaran- 
teed Sturdy, Healthy and true to name by a 
firm that has been growing trees right for 28 
years—A pple. Pear, Peach, Plum, Cherry and 
Quince Trees, also small fruits and Orna- 
mental Stock. 


Direct to you at Grower’s Prices 


Quality before price is our motto, but our 
personal supervision of all trees from our 
nurseries to you, toxether with up-to-date 
facilities, enables us to sell Kelly's Trees at 
low prices. 

Our catalog tells all about our trees aud 
prices. It is our only salesman and you can 
order from the catalog just as well as if you 
visited us here in Dansville—Why not do 
both? Write for catalog today. It’s worth 
while- 


KELLY BSOS, Wholesale Nurseries 
221 Main St., Dansville, N. Y. 


You'll never regret planting Kelly’s Trees. 





SOME M Ltai) 


To Spray [* 


This Book Mailed Free 


40 pages of practical infor- = 

mation, written ina way you can understand 
and use. Gives spray calendar, spray formulas. 
Describes which mixtures to use to fight any 
certain pests on apple and other fruit trees, 
bush fruits, grapes, vegetable crops, ete Tells 
how to prepare stock solutions, how to apply, 
which type of sprayer to use. Shows most prac- 
tical sprayers, both hand and power, Get this 


valuable Free book today. 


GouLDs 
RELIABLE 
are madeof chemical-proof materials. Designed 
to furnish best service with great saving of solu- 


a 

tion. Easy tooperate and toclean. More effic 
ient and more economical than cheap outfits 
which last but a season or two. In use by over 

P 400,000 fruit growers and gar- 
deners Sold under a binding 
guarantee of satisfaction. 
Send for the book and post 
yourself at once. (2 


The Goulds Mfg. Co. 


Largest Makersof Pumps 
for Every purpose. 


16 W. Fall St. SENECA FALLS, W. Y. 
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Sheep Thrive Better 


= ae 


While it is true that no known treatment or remedy will dis- 
lodge all the different kinds of worms that infest sheep, it is 
nevertheless true that SAL-VET will keep sheep in condi- 
tion to thrive better, and saves hundreds that would other- 


wise succumb to the multiplying hordes of stomach and intestinal worms. 


Mr. J. H. Leet, of Chas, Leet & Sons, Mantua, Ohio, writes: ‘‘We consider SAL-VET the salvation of the 
sheep in America, and we recommend its constant use to our customers, as well as to others.”’ 

Mr. Henry L. Wardwell, Springfield Center, N. Y., says of SAL-VET: ‘‘We have used SAL-VET as a pre- 

ventive of worms in our flock of sheep, and have great faith in it. We keep it before them all the time, both 


when on pasture and when in the barn. 


The Great } The Great 
> Worm ) Live Stock 
Destroyer Sar 


Conditioner 


&, 


is highly endorsed by nearly all sheep breeders and 
= by thousands of general farmers and stock 
raisers. I guaranteeSAL-VET to stop your 

losses from stomach and free intestinal 

worms or no pay—I take all the 

: risk—let you feed it 60 days 


to prove my claims. You cannot 
afford to pass this offer by if you 


/ be 

j . ie, feed stock with the in- 

j Just Fill Out go fee stock with the fn 
the Coupon .) from them. 


BEE EBB eee eee 
Tell mehow many headof ,¢ Sidney R. Feil, Pres. 


be : THE S. R. FEIL CO. 
_ 7 e stock you have and Pil ship Faun CC TI-14 Cleveland, Ohio 


Ver Packges. | youenoughSAL-VET—_ = @ __ Ship me enougn SAL-VET to last my stock 60 


jon’t. be de- days. I will pay the freight when it arrives, 
ceived by imi- | NO money down—to feed fe report results promptly in 6) days, and at that 
. ime pay for it if it does what you claim. it does 
Don’t bay “Sal” this or‘“Sal”’ your stock for 60 days. a not, you are to cancel the charge. 
saver. | simply pay the freight 
 4olbs., $2.25 | Charges on arrival—feed_the 
; 5.00 | SAL-VET as directed. If it 
be"? 43°09 | does not do all I claim I'll can- 
wweeemms 500 Ibs., 21.12 | cel the charge and you won't 
No orders filled for less than 40 


lbs. on this 60 trial offer. Never owe me one cent. 
sold in bulk; only in Trade- 


Marked SAL-VET packages. SIDNEY R. FEIL, Pres. 


a 
Shipments for 60 days’ trial are 
based on i tb, of sar-ver for | THE S. R, FEIL CO, ® 
sheepor hog, y 
each horse or head of cattle, s Manufacturing Chemists 


a Dept. CC GLEVELAND, OHIO 
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‘*If you get it from us it’s right.” 
Buttrick & Frawley 
One Price Clothiers and Furnishers 


Society Brand, Hickey, Freeman & Michaelson Co.’s Clothing handled 
exclusively. Stetson Shoes, also shoes for rough wear. Mackinaws, 
Underwear, Sweaters, Etc. Largestand most complete stock in 
the County. We make suits to your measure. 


134 East State Street ITHACA, N. Y. 


Established 1887 
LARKIN BROS. 


Retailing, Wholesaling, and Jobbing Grocers 
JOHN LARKIN, Proprietor and Manager 403 College Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 


ATWATER’S The_Big_Store_with_the Little Prices 


Everything to Eat—From Soup to Nuts 
Either Phone—996 COLONIAL BUILDING 


x A AD A A aS a SP 


Patrick Mackinaws 


have been the best selling Mackinaws 
in Ithaca for many years. 


@ Made of the finest wool through- 
out. Absolutely weather and wind 
proof. Made in all styles and colors. 


We are sole “ down-town ” 
agents for “ Patricks.” 


Treman, King & Co. 


Ithaca’s Largest and Greatest 
Showing of Mackinaws. 
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Union Seed and Fertilizer Company 


has purchased from 
THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL COMPANY 
the well-known brand 


“American Red Tag Cotton Seed Meal ” 


The Manufacture and sale of this brand 
will hereafter be exclusively by the 


Union Seed and Fertilizer Company 


Below is shown a fac-simile of the Red Tag 
which will be attached to each bag of 


“American Red Tag Cotton Seed Meal” 


Address all communications to 


UNION SEED & FERTILIZER COMPANY 


27 BEAVER STREET NEW YORK 
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Thinking Students Remark: 


You are certainly after the business. 
WE ARE! 
We want your business. Weare well equipped and know how. 
Modern Dry Cleaning and Pressing Works 


W. F. FLETCHER CO., Inc. 103 Dryden Road 
‘* Who Light the Way to Good Cleaning.” 


Che Waldorf 


$4.50 Meal Tickets for $4.00 Specia)] Sunday Dinner 
R. S. WEAVER 319 EDDY STREET 


The Modern Method Laundry 


JOHN REAMER, Prop. 


We keep a line of diamonds os sae 
and jewelry and do all kinds at fie quie s Jewe lry Store 


136 East State Street 
repairing neatly at 


KOHM & BRUNNE 


THE LATEST STYLES AT 
MODERATE PRICES 


TAILORS 222 East State Street 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 


The only line to and from Ithaca, Cornell University 
with through service between New York, Newark, Phila- 
delphia, Buffalo, Niagara Falls and Chicago. Steel Trains; 
Observation Parlor Cars; Electric Lighted Sleeping Cars ; 
Buffet-Library Smoking Cars; — Cars, Service 
ala Carte; Stone Ballast 


Automatic Electric Block Saale 
COMFORT SAFETY 
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PETER SCUSA, Modern Shoe Repairing 
Shoes Called For and Delivered 
405 EDDY ST. Ithaca Phone 428-C 405 COLLEGE AVE. 


THE DRYDEN ROAD CAFETERIA, Inc. 
209-211 DRYDEN DOAD 
“We set the standard on the Hill.” 


DANIELS & COOK, Drugaists 


Corner College Ave. and Dryden Road 


White & Burdick Co. 
Cornell Song Books - - $1.25 The Oldest and Largest 


Drug Store in the City. 


New York State Rural Problems - $1.00} Supplies for Agricultural Students 
a Specialty 


2! BOOK BINDERY 


write to the Blank books ruled and bound to order 


Have your COUNTRYMAN bound 
Cornell Countryman, Ithaca, N. Y. We bind theses, notes, etc. 


Be ee a ee ce J. Will Tree’s us N. Tioga St. 


L. H. Bailey’s Poems’ - . 


Established 1873 Incorporated 1905 


Go to JAMIESON-McKINNEY CO., Inc. 


For Plumbing, Gas Fitting Steam and Water 
Heating, Gas, Steam and Water Supplies 
121 South Cayuga Street ITHACA, N. Y. 


Norton Printing Co. 


A @ Producers of Books, Magazines, 
317 East State St. Catalogs, Proceedings, or any kind 
College, Fraternity and of work that requires a large amount 


: eT of machine type-setting. % J 3% 3 
Commercial Printing 


Pure Drugs Accurate Prescription Work Toilet Articles 
A. B. BROOKS & SON, Pharmacists 


126 EAST STATE STREET 
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Hickey’ Lyceum Music Store 


105-109 SOUTH CAYUGA ST. 
Complete Stock of Victor-Victrolas and Records. Pianos for Rent. 


—EVERYTHING IN MUSIC— 


Pianos, Mandolins, Guitars, Banjos, Ukeleles, Violins 


Rented or Sold on Easy Payments. ‘‘SongsofCornell.” All 
the Latest Music. Strings and Supplies for all 
instruments at lowest prices. 


LENTS MUSIC STORE =—- 12 Sort Aurora St. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINES, RECORDS, ETC. 


Photographer and Kodak Dealer 


Specialists in Both Departments. 
B KODAKS FOR SALE, RENT OR EXCHANGE 
Vibe For sixteen years we have photographed Cornell 


students at the same stand. 
Over 115 and 117 E. State St. Both Phones 


THE TOMPKINS COUNTY NATIONAL BANK 


135-137 East State Street Established 1836 
Capital $100,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits $165.000 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Cornell Library Building 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $350,000 Oldest National Bank 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 


ITHACA SAVINGS BANK 


Incorporated 1868 


Tioga Street, cor. Seneca Ithaca, N. Y. 


When wanting Quality, Service and Cleanliness 


go to 


WANZER & HOWELL, The Grocers 
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THE— 


Wis C PRINTER 


is at your service for 
all classes of 


Fine Printing, Engraving, Etc. 


Buffalo St.—Next to Post Office 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


ON THE HILL Ithaca Phone 76x 


The Palace 
Laundry 


323 and 325 EDDY ST. 


Fred C. Barnard, Propr. 


Carr & Stoddard 


High Class 
TAILORS 


Note—If you desire a medium price suit any- 
where from $20 to $30, we ask you to 
look this Special Department over. 


Corner Seneca and Aurora Sts. 


The Jerseys 
ARE NOT SHORT-LIVED 


In 1913 eighteen Jersey cows were officially 
tested which averaged 12 years and 7 months 
of age. Average milk production 8617 Ibs. 
Average butter fat 387 lbs. Longevity, Con- 
stitution and Economic Production are Jersey 
characteristics. 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 


324 W. 23d St. New York City 


The ROBINSON STUDIO, Inc. 


214-216 East State St. 


Senior Class Photographers 






































ANDRUS & CHURCH 


BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, PRINTERS 
AND BOOKBINDERS 


ITHACA,N.Y. 
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CONLON+———$Phhotographer 
HIGH-GRADE WORK ONLY 
Opposite Tompkins Co. Bank Bell Phone 173-W 


BARBER SHOP 


Sharp & Kelsey, Props. 





407 College Ave. Opp. Georgia’s Dog. 


Fresh men ! The best place to get your 


barber work done is at 










The Ithaca Hotel Barber Shop 


F. 8S. ESCHENBURG 


NORWOOD LAUNDRY CO. 


High Grade Laundry Work Cleaning and Pressing Contracts 
Good Work—Prompt Delivery of our old reliable standard 


107 NORTH ALBANY ST. Ithaca Phone—510 






















FACTORY REBUILT 


: H. J. Bool Co. 
Typewriters 


a 

























House Furnishers 


and Manufacturers of 


Special Furniture 


$25 to $60 


TYPEWRITERS RENT 
for $2.00 and $3.00 
per month. 


H. L. O’DANIEL 


204 N. TIOGA STREET 
Both Phones 





DT 









PICTURE FRAMING a Specialty 
Everything for the Student’s Room 








Fee 








Factory Store 
Forest Home 130 E. State St. 
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If you desire for your suit a good 
CLEANING AND PRESSING, also 
SUITS MADE TO ORDER at a 
reasonable price, or drill suits come to 


“RIETER,” the Eddy St. Tailor 


321 EDDY ST. Ithaca Phone 421-C 


D. S. O’BRIEN 


222 N. Aurora St. MARKETS 430 N. Cayuga St. 


Dealer in Fresh, Salt and Smoked Meats 


Poultry and Game in Season 


D. S. O’BRIEN 


CADY’S 


EAST HILL 


MARKET 6:15.A.M. to midnight 


SSS 


Handling the best Eee ER 
in the City SOc. 


Special Prices Carte Du Jour 12 to8 P.M. 


to Fraternities 
After Theater Suppers a specialty 


Quality and Service Ss 


Unexcelled Music Every Evening 
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You Save $1.30 


The Cornell Countryman 1.50 | a 
| 
J 


Everybody's - - - 1.50 ) 70 
The Delineator 2) Le 
Total Value - ‘$4.00 


This special ofier—and it is a remarkable bargain!—is the result of a 
contract we have just succeeded in closing with the publishers of Everybody’s 
and The Delineator. By dividing the expense among the three, this low 
price is possible, and you save $1.30 in the purchase of the three magazines 
that you will perhaps enjoy more than any others this year. 


contains authorative articles dealing with the most 
The Cornell recent findings in scientific and couaiiast agriculture 

and with the economic and social phases of rural life. 
Couutryman It maintains a Women’s Denese with an article 
each month of special interest to the women readers. Current events at 
the New York State College of Agriculture and news of the Alumni of 
that institution are important features. Nine issues, published monthly 
during the college year. 


3 Frederick Palmer's exclusive monthly résume 

very 0 y S of the war—Owen Johnson's brilliant new novel 

of New York life —The first plays by George 

Bernard Shaw ever published in an American magazine—Mary Roberts 
Rinehart’s new mystery novel—Articles by William Hard and Hugh Black, 
etc.the best 15-cent magazine in the country—this is Everybody’s, one 
magazine that ‘‘Never Has Printed—And Never Will Print—Tainted Fiction.’” 


e is “The Fashion Authority of the World;” 

The Delineator with each month a magnificent display 

of the advance styles from New York 

and Paris, supplemented by practical, helpful suggestions for materials, linings, 

trimmings, etc. Good stories in generous measure, splendid home depart- 

ments, interesting and timely special articles, all superbly illustrated — in 

addition to the Fashion Display—make The Delineator the most enjoyable, as: 
well as the most helpful, magazine in America. 


This special low price is time-limited. Don’t 
lay this advertisement aside with a promise 
to yourself to attend to it to-morrow. You 
might forget. Make it a point to send 
your order to-day— while you are sure of 
that $1.30 saving. Send your order to 


THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN .- ithaca, N. Y. 


Order Now—Today! 
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Harrisons’ Trees Succeed 


East West 


HE experiences of planters everywhere has proved that Harrisons’ trees will 
grow and produce big crops of fruit in every part of the country. 


North South 


We 


have insisted that our location on the Eastern Shore of Maryland gives us 
many advantages over inland nurseries—the sandy soil gives large root systems, 
the cold winds from the Atlantic make the trees rugged, the salt air keeps them 
in perfect health and free from insect pests and fungi. 


Read These Letters from Some of Our Customers 


** Out of allthe trees which you sent us this 
spring only about half a dozen did not start. So 
there must have been 1494 trees which did grow ; 
while some look better than others, on the whole 
they are t!:e best looking lot of young trees we 
have ever seen.”’ 

FRIEND BROTHERS, Melrose, Mass. 


‘*T congratulate you on the fine quality of ap- 
ple trees that you have sent me. I find they have 
proved much hardier than the New York stock 
that has been set right in this vicinity. It was 
prophesied by the ‘wiseheads’ that the trees 
would freeze to death, coming from the South 
into this climate. We have it as low as godegrees 
below zero here, which will try out any stock, 
and if there is any weakness in it, you can bet 
it will show itself. Out of 2,600 trees set last 
season there are only three dead trees, while in 
orchards where they set New York stock they 
lost from 1oto 20 per cent of the trees set.” 

A. L. BLAISDELL, Winterport, Maine. 


“The lot of 230 or more trees I received of 
you last spring were, I believe, a little the best I 
have ever bought, and I think every one of them 
grew. Iam very well pleased with the trees 
and they are doing finely.” 

E. B. ZIMMERMAN, Marshallville, O. 


‘‘My last spring order reached me in good 
shape, and all lived and are promising for the 
future. Many thanks for the past favors.” 

FRANK HOLLY, Omaha, Neb, 


Before you decide on the orchard or the tr: es, come to Berlin. 
you some things about scientific tree growing. 


“In accord with our experience in Canada, so 
long as the varieties are naturally hardy to the 
climate whereit is proposed to plant, the location 
of the nursery where they were propagated does 
not make any material difference.” 

W. W. HusBARD, Fredericton, N. B., Can. 


“Occasionally you will talk with a man who 
has an idea that trees bought from the South 
will not do as wellas Northern-grown trees, but 
I have great pleasure in stating that the stock 
from your nurseries, which I received and planted 
on my place, has done well, especially the ap- 
ples. I havealso heard from several fruit growers 
who have received your trees in this section. 
They all seem to be well satisfied with the 
quality of the goods.”’ 

W. E. Fitcu, Niagara Falls South, 
Ontario, Canada. 


“ The fifty or sixty thousand apple trees that 
we have received from you the past ten years 
have proved entirely satisfactory—most of them 
are now bearing beautiful fruit, true to name.” 

E. P. COHILL, President Touoloway 
Orchard Co., Hancock, Md. 

“As far as my observation goes there are no 
trees doing any betterin this section of Virginia 
than the Harrisons’ trees. All persons for whom 
I have selected trees are delighted with their 
stock ; fromthe magnificent progress their or- 
chards are making, consider your stock admir- 
ably adapted to planting here.” 

A. R. ARNETTE, Berryville, Va. 


Let us show 
In two or three minutes you will 


see for yourself why Harrisons’ trees are planted in the big orchards everywhere, 
and why a Pennsylvania customer wrote ‘‘I regard Harrisons’ Nurseries one of 
marvels in American horticultural development which must be seen to be 
appreciated.”’ 


SEND FOR OUR BOOK ON FRUIT GROWING 


** How to Grow and Market Fruit,’’ is a text book for the orchard man. It 
was written in the light of many years experience in growing trees, caring for 
orchards, and marketing various fruits. Sent postpaid for 50 cents. 

Our New Catalogue has been completely revised. It is more than a mere price 
list, for it contains valuable information about planting, spraying, varieties for 
various sections, and the sorts that are most profitable. Write fora copy for your 
personal use. 


HARRISONS’ NURSERIES Cornell Ave., Berlin, Md. 
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Seeing the Difference 


BETWEEN THE 


DE LAVAL 


AND OTHER 


Cream Separators 


IT DOESN’T TAKE AN EXPERT 
knowledge of mechanics or a long 
working test to tell the difference 
between the De Laval and other 
cream separators. 


ON THE CONTRARY, WITHA 1914 
De Laval machine placed beside any 
other separator the difference is ap- 
parent at first sight to the man who 
never saw a separator before. 


IF HE WILL THEN TAKE FIVE 
minutes to compare the separating 
bowl constru-:tion ; the size, material 
and finish of the working parts, 
particularly those subject to wear 
and requiring to be occasionally 
taken apart and put together ; the 
manner of oiling, and everything 
which enters into the design and 
construction of a separator as a 
simple durable machine, he will still 
further see the difference. 


IF HE WILL GOA STEP FARTHER 
and turn the cranksof the two 
machines side by side for half an 
hour, particularly running milk or 
water through the bowl, he will see 
still more difference. 


AND IF HE WILL TAKE THE TWO 
machines home, as every De Laval 
agent will be glad to have him do, 
and run them side by side in prac- 
tical use, the De Laval one day and 
the other machine the next, for a 
couple of weeks, he will see still 
greater difference in everything that 
enters into cream separator prac- 
ticability and usefulness. 


The DeLaval Separator Co., 25°e°tatise: si. ~- 


THE MAN WHO TAKES EVEN 
the first step indicated in seeing for 
himself the difference between the 
De Laval and other cream separators 
doesn’t put his money into any other 
machine one time in a thousand. 


THE COMPARATIVELY FEW 
buyers of other separators are those 
who merely read printed matter 
claims or listen to the argument of 
some dealer working for a commis- 
sion, and who do not think it worth 
while to see the difference for them- 
selves. 


THE WISE BUYER OF A CREAM 
separator today does see this differ- 
ence when buying his firs¢ separator, 
while the unwise or careless one us- 
ually finds it worth while to do so 
when he comes to buy a second cream 
separatora year or two later. 


EVERY DE LAVAL AGENT CON- 
siders it a privilege to show the dif- 
ference between the De Laval and 
other separators, and to afford every 
prospective buyer the opportunity 
to try out and prove the difference 
to his own satisfaction, if on first 
examination he feels the slightest 
doubt about it. 


THAT’S THE REASON WHY FOUR 
buyers out of five are buying De 
Laval Cream Separators in 1914, and 
why the use of De Laval machines 
will, before long, be nearly as uni- 
versal on the farm as already is the 
creamery and milk plant use of 
power or factory separators. 
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